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| ae has dealt a stunning blow 

to Democratic hopes. The Re- 
publican majority, as indicated in 
early reports of the election, goes far 
beyond the highest expectation of the 
victors, the worst fears of the van- 
quished. That it forecasts the elec- 
tion of Mr. Harding in November, 
with a degree of probability seldom 
equaled in any such case, can not be 
disputed. 

Among the numerous reflections 
which this prospect suggests none is 
more important, and none more:satis- 
factory, than that which relates to 
Mr. Harding’s recent clear and able 
presentation of his position in regard 
to international codperation for the 
maintenance of peace. Had the 
Maine victory occurred while that 
position was still in the nebulous state 
in which for several weeks he had 
been content to leave it, those who are 
deeply concerned for a worthy and 
adequate performance of our coun- 
try’s duty to the world might well 


have been filled with the gloomiest 
forebodings. The extremists of the 
Johnson-Borah type would have re- 
doubled their insistence on a complete 
rejection not only of the League but 
of the broad purpose which it repre- 
sents. As it is, Mr. Harding is clearly 
and solemnly pledged to the most 
earnest pursuit of that purpose, in- 
cluding, if it be found necessary, the 
preservation of the League itself with 
proper modifications. It now be- 
hooves all those who truly have that 
purpose at heart to bend every effort 
towards a strengthening of the Re- 
publican candidate in the attitude 
which he declared in his speech of 
August 28, and which he has since 
affirmed in language perhaps even 
more explicit. The time is past for 
mere vaporings about the turpitude 
or imbecility of every man who, while 
professing allegiance to the cause of 
peace, doubts the desirability of the 
League Covenant. 


NOTHER reflection, far less 

agreeable, forces itself upon the 
mind at this time. The tragic folly 
of Mr. Wilson’s insistence on a fight 
a outrance, culminating in his Jack- 
son Day call for a “great and solemn 
referendum,” should now be apparent 
to every thinking person. That he 
thereby decreed a delay of another 
year or more in the participation of 
the United States in any scheme of 
international assuagement was of 
course manifest to all; but compara- 
tively few seem to have realized the 
guilt attaching to the hazard of total 
failure which he invited. Not a 
shred of evidence has appeared from 
that day to this that his European as- 
sociates in the framing of the treaty 
preferred to take the risk of this dan- 
gerous gamble rather than accept our 
entrance into the League upon such 
terms as were attainable. Of the 


contrary state of mind there is am- 
ple evidence. And in this situation, 
as has been repeatedly pointed out in 
these columns, it was the clear duty 
of the President to carry out, as near- 
ly as he could, the contract which was 
plainly implied in the whole transac- 
tion. 

The only possible excuse for his 
failing to make the United States a 
participant in the League, with such 
reservations as had been found to be 
unavoidably necessary, would have 
been the express preference of the 
other parties to the understanding 
for no connection at all rather than 
such a connection. There has never 
been the slightest sign that Mr. Wil- 
son regarded himself as under any 
necessity whatsoever to take into ac- 
count this plain obligation of ordi- 
nary human responsibility. That, in 
spite of his now almost certain de- 
feat in the “referendum” which he 
invited, something large and benefi- 
cent in the shape of an international 
league will yet emerge is a hope which 
happily may still be entertained. And 
it is an object for which all men of 
good will, regardless of party attach- 
ments, should henceforth work with 
courage and resolution. 


N a series of articles on the war 
with Poland, which Radek, the no- 
torious Bolshevist agitator, has con- 
tributed to the Berlin Freiheit, this 
propagandist of the international 
solidarity of labor praises the virtue 
and beauty of patriotism. As long 
as the Russian Communists lived 
under the Tsarist régime, they could 
not be anything else but anti-patri- 
otic, but in the present Russia, which 
is theirs, the love of country is a 
legitimate sentiment, since its great- 
ness and power are identical with the 
greatness and power of the Commun- 
ist party. The Roman’s Ubi bene ibi 
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patria has lost nothing of its repul- 
siveness in this Russian version. If 
it were a true appreciation of the 
sentiment, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of non-Communist Russians 
would now hate and despise their 
country, whereas their very love for it 
is being exploited by the patriots of 
Radek’s stripe to keep the Commun- 
ist party, which they hate and despise, 
in control. The familiar “right or 
wrong, my country” is a different 
sentiment from Radek’s “right or 
wrong, my party.” As to his love of 
country, was it not for the like of 
Radek that Dr. Johnson spoke of 
patriotism as the last refuge of a 
scoundrel ? 


HE Social Democrats of Czecho- 

slovakia, at their recent confer- 
ence, drew a sharp line between 
themselves and the Communists. An 
element of the latter inside the regular 
organization, “forming a special party 
within the party,” as the majority 
say, had been unusually active of late, 
considerably hampering the organiza- 
tion’s work and influence. Against 
this element the conference took a 
firm stand. The manifesto which it 
issued recited the fact of the party’s 
participation in the coalition Govern- 
ment, and asserted that notable po- 
litical and social successes had already 
been gained for the working classes. 
It further asserted the “duty of the 
working classes to protect the Re- 
public and its existence from attempts 
to introduce Communist-Anarchist 
methods, which, not being rooted in 
our soil, and having no support in the 
international situation, would be a 
menace not only to the development 
and very existence of the republic, 
but also to the future of the Czecho- 
slovak working classes.” “The policy 
of the Social Democrats,” it said, had 
ever been to “effectuate their aims 
through the acquisition of political 
power by the democratic organs,” and 
this policy would be maintained. The 
members were asked to use their 
efforts in checking the Communist 
agitation wherever it occurred, and 
“not to tolerate the disintegrating of 
the organization.” Leninism has 
striven hard to get a foothold in the 
new Republic, but so far its follow- 


ing, though assertive and noisy, is 
small. 


M®: TOM SHA\V,, in his speech on 

taking the chair as presiding 
officer at the recent congress of the 
Second Internationale in Geneva, 
offered a happy solution of a perplex- 
ing difficulty. Unity of the revolu- 
tionary forces in all lands, he said, 
was a necessity; but alas! there were 
weighty differences which kept the 
forces apart. The difference on the 
matter of proletarian dictatorship 
was apparently irreconcilable. Why 
not, then, acknowledge the irrecon- 
cilability and go ahead? Why not 
concede the principle of “‘self-deter- 
mination”? For himself, he stood for 
democracy ; but if in another country 
—Russia, for example—the predomi- 
nant element stood for minority dic- 
tatorship, a little difference of that 
sort ought not to serve as a bar to 
international solidarity. Let the Eng- 
lish and others who believe in rule by 
majorities join with the Bolsheviki 
and others who believe in rule by 
minorities and all forge forward in 
the sacred cause of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. After all, the main 
thing is the revolution, and the matter 
of whether an “emancipated” people 
is to be ruled by itself or by an oli- 
garchy is a trivial detail. The pro- 
posal is a broad and generous, no less 
than a felicitous one, and only a stiff- 
necked doctrinairism on the part of 
the Bolshevik leaders can prevent its 
adoption. 


HE recent decision of the Socialist 
Labor Party of Spain to with- 
draw from the Second Internationale 
and to join the Third marks another, 
though a somewhat qualified, victory 
for Lenin. The decision follows the 
lines of that made by the Socialist 
Party of America in reserving the 
Spanish party’s right to choose its 
own methods of bringing about the 
great revolution. The Congress at 
which this action was taken was 
marked by considerable disturbance 
created by non-delegates, mostly syn- 
dicalists and members of the Young 
Socialist group, in the effort to com- 
pel an extremist verdict. It was evi- 
dent that a strong tide toward the 








left had set in following the decision 
of the previous congress, only a few 
months before, to remain in the Sec- 
ond Internationale, and the changed 
sentiment needed only the opportu- 
nity of formally registering itself, 
There were long debates, much 
threshing of doctrinal points, fiery 
demands for revolutionary action, 
strong protests by the moderates, led 
by Deputy Indalecio Prieto, against 
rash precipitancy. The proposal to 
remain in the Second Internationale, 
which was first voted on, was over- 
whelmingly defeated. The proposal to 
enter conditionally the Third Inter- 
nationale was then adopted by 8,269 
to 5,016 votes, with 1,615 abstentions, 
and a committee was appointed to 
proceed to Moscow and make the ac- 
tion effective. © 


ENATOR CALDER complains that 
applicants for building loans are 
asked to pay bonuses of from 5 to 15 
per cent. on the amount of the loan. 
“That sort of thing,’ Mr. Calder de- 
clares, ‘““‘when everybody is struggling 
to relieve the situation, is such that 
it ought to bring down condemnation 
for those who undertake to do it.” 

But before we come down too 
heavy with our condemnation, would 
it not be well to ask ourselves this 
simple question: 

Who is doing more to relieve the 
situation, the man that lends at 6 
per cent. plus a bonus which adds 2 
or 3 per cent. per annum, or the man 
that doesn’t lend at all? 


AVE we said, at any time, that 
nothing gives the editors of up- 

lift so ecstatic a thrill as the finding 
and disclosure of mare’s nests? If 
so, we recall the word and transfer 
our vote to the outlaw strike. The 
hunt for evidences of equine nidifica- 
tion, and the clamor of announcement 
when these evidences are found, have 
their own inexpressible joys. But, 
after all, these evidences relate to 
present evils rather than to future 
felicities. The outlaw strike, on the 
other hand, is the sure presage of the 
glorious time to be, when peace, love, 
and perfect understanding will dwell 
in the breasts of all. Is there not 
something rarely virtuous about the 
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smashing of contracts between labor 
and capital—what are such contracts 
anyway but leagues with death and 
covenants with hell? In repudiating 
their own laws and in ignoring the 
counsels of their elected leaders, are 
not the insurgents showing them- 
selves gallant pioneers of the revolu- 
tion? For who are these leaders 
but stodgy old persons, hopelessly 
befuddled or corrupt; and what 
are laws—even self-made laws—but 
gyves to the free soul? In breaking 
faith with their fellows, in shatter- 
ing the unity of their organization, 
are not the insurgents proving their 
devotion to a higher unity, a more 
transcendent fellowship of labor? 
And in listening to the plea of a 
demagogue seeking to unseat a rival 
and to attain power for himself, are 
they not really showing a noble and 
sapient open-mindedness to the new 
gospel of justice and love? Verily, 
it is all just so. Whatever we have 
heretofore said about other agencies 
for generating thrills in the bosoms 
of the editors of uplift we hereby 
qualify to the extent of giving first 
place to the outlaw strike. 


1 teepeid colleges, long supposed the 

sacred repositories of culture, 
should actually believe in themselves 
to the extent of definite propaganda 
for quality, as against mere quantity, 
arouses, pathetically enough, consid- 
erable surprise. Most of them have 
been so busy “driving” for funds, 
gathering gear of all sorts, increasing 
their enrollment—indeed, advertising 
for size—that they seem at times to 
have their hearts solely fixed on the 
mess of pottage. It is not so pathetic 
that a Western university shouts 
that it has surpassed Harvard in 
numbers—that is the gusto of youth; 
the pathetic thing about it is that 
Harvard doesn’t like it. The story 
runs that the president of a large 
university recently boasted to the 
head of an older, less expansive insti- 
tution that he had actually turned 
away more applicants than the whole 
freshman class of the second univer- 
sity; but the story stops there—the 
modern world thinks the joke fin- 
ished; there is no rumor that the 
other president replied, “We go in 








for ancient history at our little col- 
lege and so happen to think frequently 
of Marathon. Also, we still read the 
Bible and so are reminded from time 
to time of Goliath.” 

The article on “Pedagogues as 
Propagandists,” printed in this issue, 
suggests an unusual and refreshing 
point of view. If anything is to be 
said for quality as against quantity, 
who should say it but the teacher? 
He knows, or ought to know, that the 
lure of quantity-production leads, in- 
tellectually, “into the mask of Ge- 
henna forevermore.” It ought to be 
obvious, too, that the thing is not to 
be met by isolated resistance, but by 
utilizing one of the weapons it has 
forged—propaganda. The scholar 
can no longer remain proudly aloof 
in his academic close; he will be 
ignored, he may even starve. College 
professors, moreover, have of late in- 
dulged in a good deal of propaganda, 
of a social-political sort, without much 
credit to themselves; the only kind 
that is legitimately their field, educa- 
tional propaganda, they have largely 
neglected. 

The article in question carries a 
further implication. It suggests an 
interesting contrast, of educational 
moment, between the Greek ideal of 
a small, perfectly self-contained com- 
munity and our far-flung, depart- 
mented life. It has the temerity to 
assume that mediocrity is not democ- 
racy. Is it possible, however, with- 
out abolishing in toto not only the 
distractions of our times, but the 
mindedness which desires them, to 
reproduce a life which combined re- 
ligion, education, art, physical train- 
ing, and public service in one experi- 
ence? Are we capable, in our pres- 
ent discontent, of reviving an experi- 
ence which set “thought above dexter- 
ity,” “intellect above intelligence,” 
which in a singular degree developed 
a people who “saw life steadily and 
saw it whole’? What would happen 
to our precious civilization if the 
teachers in our schools and colleges 
should build up a new generation 
which might understand Ruskin’s de- 
sire, thirty-five years ago, to “destroy 
the East End of London, most of the 
city of Liverpool, and the whole of the 
city of New York”? It might not 





hurt our children, if the classics are 
not entirely taboo, to try to think of 
Pericles dominant in Detroit, or to 
imagine, if they can, Bryan, “topped 
with the tettix,” establishing a Chau- 
tauqua under the shadow of the 
Parthenon. 


hey Anglo-Israelites, whose cardi- 

nal tenet is a belief in the descent 
of the English people from the Ten 
Tribes of Israel which King Sargon 
carried off into captivity, and who 
have recently been holding their first 
world convention in London, speak 
with ill-concealed excitement of a 
manuscript, soon to be made known 
to the world, which traces the lineage 
of King George back to Adam. It 
is a little difficult to discover the ele- 
ment of novelty in this. Almost any 
one of the old English chronicles will 
furnish the curious with just such a 
genealogy. On the first page of 
Bishop Asser’s Life of Alfred we find: 


King Alfred was the son of King Ethel- 
wulf, who was the son of Egbert, who was 
the son of Elmund, who was the son of 
Eafa, who was the son of Eoppa, who 
was the son of Ingild Geat was the 
son of Taetwa, who was the son of Beaw, who 
was the son of Sceldi, who was the son of 
Heremod, who was the son of Itermon, who 
was the son of Hathra, who was the son of 
Guala, who was the son of Bedwig, who was 
the son of Shem, who was the son of Noah, 
who was the son of Lamech, who was the son 
of Methusalem, who was the son of Enoch, 
who was the son of Malaleel, who was the son 
of Cainian, who was the son of Enos, who was 
the son of Seth, who was the son of Adam. 


What more could be desired? The 
question whether people of old really 
believed this sort of thing must be 
answered in the affirmative; some 
people, at any rate, since even to-day 
there are evidently some who believe 
it. And nothing which the world be- 
lieves ever entirely disappears from 
it. Somewhere, one may be quite 
sure, a bull is still now and then sacri- 
ficed to Jupiter, and horseflesh is 
eaten, not of necessity, but in cere- 
monial honor of the northern gods. 
“A great while ago this world be- 
gun.” 


OVERNOR COX is tireless in his 
strictures on the front porch. 

He may desert his own front porch 
at Dayton, but there is one front 
porch to which as speechmaker Gov- 
ernor Cox clings with Hardingesque 
tenacity—the front porch at Marion. 
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Cox on Self-Determi- 


nation 


A‘ St. Paul, Minn., on September 6, 
replying to the question “Gov- 
ernor Cox, if you are elected, will you 
recognize the Irish Republic?” the 
Democratic candidate made this re- 
markable statement about the Four- 
teen Points, the League of Nations, 
and his own policy if elected to the 
Presidency of the United States: 

I'll answer your question. There is no phase 
or feature of the whole plan of the League 
of Nations which is more explicit than that 
which deals with the self-determination of the 
peoples of the earth. Before the League of 
Nations was devised came the armistice. That 
was founded upon fourteen principles and 
major among them was the principle of self- 
determination. ... 

I am in favor of the application of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination in Japan, in China, 
in Turkey, in Ireland, or anywhere else. 
“The Governor added,” says the New 
York Times’ report, “that he thought 
the question had been fully answered.” 
And three days later, at Butte, Mon- 
tana, Mr. Cox recurred to the sub- 
ject, declaring that it would be his 
duty promptly “to present the Irish 
question to the attention of the 
League under the authority given by 
Article XI.” 

Now this performance merits at- 
tention not only because of the seri- 
ousness of the subject-matter in- 
volved, but for another reason which 
comes even closer home to the Ameri- 
can citizen who is watching and study- 
ing the developments of this singular 
campaign. The campaign is singular 
in that neither candidate was a na- 
tional figure, or even a prominent fig- 
ure in the thoughts of party men, 
until very shortly before the nomina- 
tions. The campaign gives the na- 
tion its first opportunity of estimat- 
ing the qualities of the two men as 
prospective occupants of the White 
House. When, therefore, Mr. Cox 
talks, for example, of a plot to buy 
the Presidency, carried on by men 
who want to get an “underhold” on 
the Government, and who will use 
that underhold for the purpose of put- 
ting “bayonets at the factory door,” 
the question of fact as regards the 
size of the Republican campaign fund 
is quite overshadowed by the question 
of what kind of man it is that will 


talk in this reckless way for the sake 


of catching votes. And so in this 
matter that we have been quoting, 
about Ireland and self-determination, 
it is not what Mr. Cox would be likely 
to do about self-determination as 
President, but what he has said about 
it as candidate, that is of primary 
concern to the thinking voter. 

Now, incredible as it may seem on 
the part of a man who has made the 
League Covenant the central issue of 
his campaign for the Presidency, 
what Mr. Cox says about the connec- 
tion of the Covenant and of the Four- 
teen Points with the principle of self- 
determination is absolutely false. It 
is true that in a vague way that prin- 
ciple was in the minds of the framers 
of the treaty and the Covenant; but 
nowhere in the Covenant, nowhere in 
the treaty, and nowhere in the Four- 
teen Points, is the general principle 
of self-determination asserted. 

The armistice, says Mr. Cox, “was 
founded upon fourteen principles, and 
major among them was the principle 
of self-determination.” Has Mr. Cox 
ever read the Fourteen Points? If 
he has found the principle of self-de- 
termination among them at all, not to 
speak of being “major among them,” 
he must have extraordinary eyesight, 
and would confer a favor upon those 
of us who are less gifted by specify- 
ing in which one of the fourteen he 
has discovered it. In the speech in 
which Mr. Wilson presented that pro- 
gramme for the settlement of the war, 
he did say, by way of introduction to 
the formulated programme, that we 
demand that “‘the world be made fit 
and safe to live in, and particularly 
that it be made safe for every peace- 
loving nation which, like our own, 
wishes to live its own free life, de- 
termine its own institutions, be as- 
sured of justice and fair dealing by 
the other peoples of the world, as 
against false and selfish aggression.” 
But the complete absence, in the for- 
mulated Fourteen Points, of the as- 
sertion of any general principle of 
self-determination is ample proof, if 
proof were needed, that no such doc- 
trine of universal meddling, no such 
scheme of world-wide upsetting of 
existing governmental relations, as 
Mr. Cox’s imagination has put into 





the Fourteen Points was intended by 
those introductory remarks. 

We have quoted this passage in Mr. 
Wilson’s speech because it furnishes 
some slight shadow of excuse for Mr. 
Cox’s ignorant statement regarding 
the Fourteen Points—they are not, 
by the way, fourteen “principles,” 
which is a further reason for suspect- 
ing that Mr. Cox may never have read 
them. But in regard to the League 
Covenant there is not even a shadow 
of excuse for what he says. If there 
is “no phase or feature of the whole 
plan of the League of Nations which 
is more explicit than that which deals 
with the self-determination of the 
peoples of the earth,” then the pub- 
lished text of the Covenant must be 
such stuff as dreams are made of. For 
in that published text very explicit 
statements are made about the powers 
of the League Council, about disarma- 
ment, about publication of treaties, 
about a score of other things; and not 
a word is said about the “self-deter- 
mination of the peoples of the earth” 
or about anything which could pos- 
sibly be twisted into any such phrase. 

No one can constantly bear in mind 
all the features of a document like 
the League Covenant. But there are 
some revelations of ignorance or ir- 
responsibility which go to the root of 
a man’s whole position. To imagine 
that the League Covenant declares 
with the utmost explicitness a prin- 
ciple which it does not declare at all 
—to pledge oneself consequently to 
promote the universal application of 
that principle—is very different from 
an ordinary blunder. It indicates that 
Mr. Cox’s swaggering speeches rest 
on a pitiful meagreness of knowledge 
and a like deficiency in the sense of 
statesmanlike responsibility. Mr. Cox 
didn’t really answer the question as 
to the recognition of the Irish Re- 
public; but he doubtless thought that 
he had covered the case very cleverly 
by drawing upon the Fortunatus’s 
purse of the League to get him com- 
fortably out of a difficulty. His ques- 
tioner may or may not have been 
satisfied with the answer; but with 
thinking people he will not have ad- 
vanced his standing by thus not only 
overdrawing his account but exposing 
his woful ignorance of its character. 
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The Stabilized Dollar 


Apew before the great war, the evil 
of rising prices had attracted 
world-wide attention and solicitude. 
And after things shall have settled 
down to something like a stable basis, 
the problem of-serious fluctuation, 
upward and downward, in the gen- 
eral level of prices will, continue to 
engage the thoughts of economists, 
and of statesmen conversant with 
economic issues. One of the chief 
recommendations of gold as the basis 
of the monetary system has always 
been its comparative freedom from 
great fluctuation in exchange value 
—the fact that an ounce of gold 
would, from year to year, buy an 
approximately constant amount of an 
average assortment of other things. 

When this fails to be the case, and 
not from causes affecting the produc- 
tion of other things, but from causes 
affecting either the production of 
gold or the amount of the monetary 
medium for which a given amount of 
gold serves as a basis, grave injustice 
is done in many relations of life. The 
most conspicuous of these is the rela- 
tion of debtor and creditor ; when the 
dollar increases in general purchas- 
ing power—that is, when prices fall, 
as they did from 1873 to 1896—the 
debtor virtually pays back more than 
he borrowed; when they rise, as they 
did from 1897 to 1914, the creditor 
virtually gets back less than he lent. 
But there are hardships far more 
widespread than this; especially in 
times of rapidly rising prices there 
is great suffering on the part not only 
of all persons with strictly fixed in- 
comes but of the salaried and wage- 
earning classes generally. Salaries 
are extremely slow to respond to the 
new scale of prices, and wages, 
though not so slow as salaries, yet 
lag far behind the rise. This last is 
not true in the case of such sudden, 
enormous, and urgent demand for 
labor as took place upon the outbreak 
of the great war; but it is true in 
anything like normal times. 

Among the means that have been 
proposed for doing away with this 
kind of economic disturbance, the one 
that has been most ably urged, and 
that has received the greatest amount 


of support from competent authori- 
ties, is Prof. Irving Fisher’s plan of 
the compensated or stabilized dollar. 
Under this plan the dollar, instead of 
meaning a definite amount of gold, 
would mean a varying amount of 
gold; the amount being so regulated 
as to keep the purchasing power of 
the dollar, as nearly as possible, con- 
stant. This would be accomplished 
by the use of the index-number—a 
number which gives the average 
price of a long list of standard com- 
modities, each influencing the aver- 
age according to its importance. 
When this average price rises, the 
dollar is to be made to contain a 
greater weight of gold, so as to bring 
the price down; when the average 
price falls, the dollar is to be made to 
contain a less weight of gold, so as 
to carry the price up. And the whole 
thing is to be made workable by tak- 
ing gold coins out of circulation alto- 
gether, and using gold certificates ex- 
clusively. The only way in which 
gold itself would come into play 
would be in the redemption of the 
certificates when that was demanded 
—a larger or smaller amount of gold 
bullion being given for them by the 
Treasury according to the standard 
fixed by adjustment to the index 
number as above indicated. 

The scheme is plausible and attrac- 
tive; but it is beset by many practical 
difficulties, some of which Professor 
Fisher has taken into account and 
provided against by special arrange- 
ments modifying the simple index- 
number adjustment. It is impossible 
here to enter into a discussion of 
these points. Among the criticisms 
of the plan we have seen none that 
brings forward more weighty objec- 
tions than those presented by Dr. 
B. M. Anderson, Jr., in a pamphlet 
recently issued by the Chase National 
Bank. Of those objections we can 
give but a slight indication; but one 
of the most important of them is that 
which relates to the international as- 
pect of the matter. For here there 
is a sad dilemma. Either the scheme 
is undertaken by a single country, 
say the United States, in which case 
there would occur, in times of stress, 
a great aggravation of our trouble 
through the dislocation of the foreign 


exchanges; or the scheme would be 
the result of an international arrange- 
ment, in which case, as Dr. Anderson 
points out, the index-number might, 
in times of rapid change, have so dif- 
ferent a relation to the state of prices 
in one country as compared with an- 
other as to cause not only violent dis- 
turbances in the exchanges but also 
conflicts of interest which would lead 
almost certainly to a rupture of the 
arrangement. With some of Dr. 
Anderson’s theoretical criticisms we 
find ourselves not at all in agree- 
ment; but the practical objections he 
points out seem to us to be of the 
gravest importance. 

There is one objection to Professor 
Fisher’s scheme which Dr. Anderson 
does not make, but which to our mind 
is more vital than any other. This 
objection relates not to the ordinary 
working of the plan, or to any in- 
tricacies of finance. It belongs to the 
domain of politics rather than of 
economics. A departure from the 
simple definition of the dollar as so 
many grains of gold might carry with 
it great advantages, but it would in- 
troduce an element of incalculable 
danger. If the Government under- 
takes to keep prices stable, it will be 
understood to do so for the purpose 
of preventing the injustice that 
comes from price fluctuations. But 
as soon as that is understood, the 
door is thrown wide open to everyone 
that is aggrieved or discontented to 
propose some other way, if his lot is 
not what he feels it should be. Ina 
time of widespread discontent and 
distress, the pressure for still another 
definition of the dollar, or still another 
monetary system, would be tremen- 
dous; and against that pressure there 
would be no way of rallying public 
sentiment, because there would be no 
clear principle to appeal to, no plain 
banner to which to rally. With all 
its shortcomings, the simple gold 
standard—a dollar of fixed weight in 
gold—has the immeasurable advan- 
tage of being definite and understand- 
able by all men. Nothing that de- 
pended on a mere legislative adjust- 
ment of dollars to prices could have 
weathered such a storm as that of 
1896; and we may have worse storms 
than that to weather some day. 
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TheTainted Recipients 
of Tainted Money 


Wate the country at large is dis- 
cussing the cost of political edu- 
cation by the two great parties, and 
the morality and propriety of raising 
large sums of money for this purpose, 
it would be well to give a thought 
to the greater sums which are being 
expended surreptitiously for a pur- 
pose less praiseworthy, namely, for 
exciting social and industrial unrest 
and undermining our political institu- 
tions. No one who has observed the 
coordinated efforts in this direction, 
and who realizes the financial cost of 
such efforts, has any doubt that the 
Bolshevik Government of Russia has 
been lavish in its expenditures in this 
country. The capture of Bolshevik 
couriers bound for America with gold, 
platinum, and precious stones gives 
abundant evidence as to the source 
of the funds. Evidence, however, has 
not thus far been forthcoming as to 
the distribution of these funds in 
America. 

Now, however, comes the sordid 
story of the London Daily Herald to 
throw light on the methods by which 
the Bolsheviki subsidize journals and 
writers in foreign lands and direct 
their activities. The exposure was 
first made by the publication of a 
series of intercepted wireless mes- 
sages given to the press by the Brit- 
ish Admiralty. These messages, 
which passed between Chicherin and 
Litvinov in February, March, and 
July of this year, are damning evi- 
dence of Mr. Lansbury’s transactions 
with the Soviet Government and lead 
to the conclusion that Lansbury is 
not the only journalist whose cupidity 
has landed him in the toils of the Bol- 
sheviki. 

The following are the telegrams 
verbatim; they deserve careful read- 
ing: 

February 11, Chicherin telegraphed to Lit- 
vinov: Lansbury is particularly anxious for 
help in obtaining paper . . . Lansbury now 
speaks of a (? sum) which he will in time re- 
pay. His losses now amount to £1,000 a week, 


but will be greatly increased. 

February 23, Chicherin to Litvinov: Lans- 
bury does not wish to depend on us financially, 
but wishes that purely commercial relations 
should be established between us; he therefore 
wishes to pay us a small sum as commission 
for the credit we are obtaining for him for 
purchasing paper in Sweden or Finland. 


February 29, Chicherin to Litvinov: Lans- 
bury will consult with you with regard to de- 
tails of publications in England. Point out 
who will give him orders and regulate the 
number of copies. Is he not now able to send 
legal pamphlets to America? Manuscripts will 
be sent to him through Strom (? Stockholm) 
and through Level (? Reval). How much 
money must we send Strom to pay for Lans- 
bury’s orders? We now pay 2,000 Swedish 
crowns for paper. Strom will gradually repay 
this sum. We, on the other hand, will con- 
tinue to pay for the paper until the whole of 
the 500 tons have been paid for. He will 
pay a small sum as commission. 

July 11. Litvinov to Chicherin: If we do not 
support the Daily Herald, which is now pass- 
ing through a fresh crisis, paper will have to 
turn “Right” Trade Union. In Russian ques- 
tions it acts as if it were our organ. After 
Lansbury’s journey it has gone considerably 
more to the Left, and decidedly advocates 
Direct Action. It needs 50,000 frs. for six 
months; then it hopes again to be on firm 
ground. I consider work of Daily Herald as 
specially important for us. I advise, therefore, 
that this help be afforded from funds of (? 
Commissary) for Foreign Affairs, not from 
those of International Commission, and that 
it be payable in several installments. 

On July 20, Chicherin replied as follows: If 
you have not enough ready money for the 
subsidy to the Daily Herald, tell him at any 
rate that the subsidy will be paid by those who 
have authority to organize the financing of our 
institutions abroad. The subsidy for the 
preservation of control must be paid by de- 
grees. 

Finally, on July 22, Litvinov says: I have 
given instructions that the Chinese Bonds be 
handed over to the Daily Herald. 


The conclusion was inescapable 
that the London Daily Herald was 
secretly subsidized by the Bolshevik 
Government; this explains the slav- 
ish manner in which the journal fol- 
lowed instructions and took whatever 
stand the Soviet Government deemed 
desirable for the purpose of influ- 
encing British labor. What was par- 
ticularly vicious was that the Daily 
Herald professed to represent honest 
radical opinion in its own country. 

Mr. Lansbury first made a general 
denial of the charges implied in the 
intercepted messages. He said that 
“the suggestion that the Daily Herald 
has received Chinese bonds, either 
directly or indirectly, is untrue,” and 
he further explained that in Stock- 
holm and Moscow he merely discussed 
with representative Russians the pos- 
sibility of buying paper. He also 
claimed that in these transactions he 
made it clear that they “must be such 
as could be put into our books and be 
open to the full light of day.” Then 
to justify himself further he accused 
the British Government of “delib- 
erately spying upon and revealing the 
private correspondence of the diplo- 
matic agents and representatives of a 
Power with whom it is negotiating 


commercial relations.” Altogether his 
explanations were incoherent and far 
from convincing. It was evident that 
the revelations hit him in a vital spot 
and his only recourse was to bluffing 
and dissembling. 

The case against him, however, was 
too complete, and he has now been 
obliged to admit that the Daily Herald 
has received from the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment a subsidy of £75,000. Ina 
lame attempt to relieve the paper 
from the odium of this subsidy, he 
states that the money is being held, 
pending a decision by the sharehold- 
ers as to whether it should be used. 
He calls this subsidy “a magnificent 
demonstration of real working class 
solidarity and of what Russians mean 
by internationalism.” ‘To accept it,” 
he goes on to say, “will be to complete 
a notable episode in international So- 
cialism. The increasing cost of pro- 
duction and the political shyness of 
advertisers make it necessary for us 
at once to double the price of this 
paper if this money is not accepted.” 

The first result of the confirmation 
of the Bolshevik subsidy to the Daily 
Herald by Lansbury’s admission was 
to cause Mr. Lloyd George to break 
off negotiations with Kamenev and 
Krasin, and he is reported to have ex- 
pressed in vigorous language his 
opinion of the conduct of these 
worthies in smuggling diamonds and 
subsidizing newspapers after agree- 
ing to a cessation of propaganda as a 
condition of the negotiations. But the 
larger result will be to open the eyes 
of the British public to the nature of 
Bolshevik activities in their country, 
activities about which many have 
hitherto been skeptical. 

These revelations have their lesson 
for America as well, and doubtless 
careful investigation will show simi- 
lar transactions here. It is high time 
that the self-styled “Soviet Ambassa- 
dor,” L. C. A. K. Martens, was de- 
ported, for his removal from this field 
of activities would bring immediate 
results in the diminution of vicious 
Bolshevik propaganda among. us. 
Occasionally Soviet emissaries bring- 
ing him precious stones and revolu- 
tionary appeals have been seized, but 
probably for every one that is cap- 
tured a dozen or more succeed in 
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their mission. If the miscreants who 
are inciting unrest and revolution in 
this country can be isolated from 
their bounteous source of supply, the 
country will experience an immediate 
sense of relief and the settlement of 
many industrial disputes will be 
greatly facilitated. 


Italy on the. Brink 


IGNOR GIOLITTI delights in mak- 
ing M. Millerand’s acquaintance 
at Aix-les-Bains while his country is 
in the throes of a revolution, a pre- 
tence at unconcern which will not de- 
ceive any one as to the gravity of 
the situation. The Italian workmen, 
superior in education and agitatorial 
experience to their new-fledged Rus- 
sian comrades, are going about their 
business with more caution and a 
praiseworthy avoidance of bloodshed, 
but the end which their leaders have 
in view is as glaringly red a goal as 
the Communist Internationale of Mos- 
cow can paint. 

The extremist Gennari, who claimed 
for the Socialist Party the right to 
take the lead of the movement 
towards the establishment of a pro- 
letarian dictatorship and the procla- 
mation of a soviet republic, was 
forced to give way to the more mod- 
erate tactics of Daragona, the ad- 
vocate of a programme of action slow 
but sure, “not conflicting with the 
conquests of civilization, and leading 
ultimately to the acquisition of all 
your rights, without too violent 
shocks.” The Pyrrhic and short-lived 
victory of the Hungarian and Munich 
proletariats has furnished an object 
lesson which the Italian workers are 
level-headed enough not to disregard. 
That the difference between Gennari 
and Daragona is not one of purpose 
but of tempo is sufficiently clear from 
the ungrudging manner in which the 
former and his followers joined in 
the ovation greeting the overwhelm- 
ing vote in favor of Daragona’s reso- 
lution. The National Labor Conven- 
tion has thereby sanctioned the policy 
of forcing employers to recognize the 
principle of syndical control of busi- 
ness concerns, though its scope, for 
the present, is to be confined to the 
struggle, now in progress, between 


the workers and employers in the 
metal trade. Thus the conflict is re- 
strained within its actual economic 
limits, the conquest of political power 
being deferred until the new indus- 
trial order shall be so firmly and gen- 
erally established as to secure a cer- 
tain and peaceful transformation of 
things political. 

The five hundred labor leaders as- 
sembled at the Milan Convention who 
are responsible for this revolutionary 
programme would be naive optimists 
if they believed, in real earnest, that 
it is in their power to canalize the 
revolutionary torrent. The rush of 
the widening stream towards the 
lower levels of the social structure 
can not be regulated by a system of 
theoretical locks. While the five hun- 
dred wise men were designing on 
paper a couple of flood-gates below 
the sluice where they want the turbu- 
lent waters of the first onset to settle, 
the flood had already overleapt that 
bound and reached scores of mills in 
other industries. The weakness of 
Giolitti’s Cabinet, with a Minister in 
charge of the Department of Labor 
whose political past makes him re- 
sponsible for the present turn of 
events, tends to strengthen the move- 
ment beyond all control of the leaders. 
Well may the Italian General Con- 
federation of Industry ask whether 
rights of property, and personal lib- 
erty, sanctioned by statute and laws 
of the realm, be still in force. 

It happens that a former People’s 
Commissary of Bela Kun’s proletarian 
Government has just published a book 
in defense of his own and his col- 
leagues’ share in the Hungarian revo- 
lution, which comes as a timely 
warning to all lovers of law and order 
in Italy. Extracts from it have ap- 
peared in the Pravo Lidu, a Socialist 
paper of Prague, which we find re- 
produced in the Paris Temps. This 
Communist, writing from his revolu- 
tionary experience, admits the im- 
possibility of successful industrial pro- 
duction without a strong authority ex- 
ercised over the workers’ communistic 
soviets. The complete relaxation of 


the capitalistic discipline of labor re- 
sulted in a gradual decrease of pro- 
ductive capacity which the writer es- 
timates at 50 per cent. 


“Tt is evi- 





dent,” he writes, “that the regular 
reéstablishment of production is only 
possible by the dictatorship of the 
proletariat or by that of the bour- 


geoisie.” Authority there must be, 
even according to a professed advo- 
cate of Communism. And his experi- 
ence as a People’s Commissary adds 
credibility to a statement which 
common sense accepts without any 
such pledge. The voluntary dis- 
cipline of the autonomous workers is 
a chimera which the Russian dictators 
also have long since discarded as 
Utopian humbug. Signor Labriola, 
therefore, has but to choose between 
the proletarian dictatorship and the 
maintenance of his own authority. 
There is no halfway house, where he 
can amicably gather with representa- 
tives of the industrial soviets, they 
recognizing his control and he re- 
specting theirs. If he allows the 
communization of industry to take its 
course unchecked, he allows the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat to come 
automatically into force. The very 
resolution of the Confederation of 
Labor demanding immediate convo- 
cation of Parliament for the purpose, 
not of considering terms for a settle- 
ment between employers and the in- 
surgent workers, but of framing laws 
which “will prepare the way for di- 
rect control of workers in the inter- 
ests of collectivity” shows what trend 
affairs are taking. Daragona and 
his moderate supporters know what 
they are about. If a profession of 
moderation can lure the Government 
into refraining from interference, 
they know that their cause will take 
care of itself. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the six days ended 
September 11.] 

RUSSIA AND POLAND: A Polish 
line sill runs from near Suwalki to east 
of Kholm. It has been pushed forward 
a little here and there against opposi- 
tion; how great opposition is not clear. 
We infer from reports that the Poles 
have made no motion to dig in; on the 
other hand there are no indications that 
a grand counter-offensive is in prospect. 
The Reds seem to have been expelled 
from the Lublin region. But latest re- 
ports show a development of the situa- 
tion in East Galicia less favorable to the 
Poles than previous reports indicated. 
To be sure, frequent minor Polish suc- 
cesses are reported from Warsaw, but 
Budenny is still in Galicia and fighting 
vigorously. Wrangel has driven one Bol- 
shevist army back across the Dnieper, 
capturing their important bridgehead of 
Kakhovka, northeast of Kherson; he has 
dealt damaging blows upon another Bol- 
shevist army in the region of Alexan- 
drevsk. In Kuban things have not gone 
so badly with Wrangel’s forces landed in 
the Novorossiisk region as was reported; 
they inflicted severe losses upon the en- 
emy before they retired, and they doubled 
their strength by Cossack enlistments. 
Wrangel is reported to have landed an- 
other force farther south at Sukhum. 
Evidently Wrangel has been thwarted, 
not frustrated, in his designs upon 
Northern Caucasia. But Trotsky still 
promises to “liquidate” Wrangel before 
winter. Chicherin on September 9 in- 
formed the world by wireless that, “ow- 
ing to reserves sent to the front, the 
military situation of Soviet Russia is 
once more brilliant. We adhere as ever 
to the conditions of our ultimatum. We 
hope for a lasting peace, but, owing to 
the incessant struggle of the Polish 
workmen for peace with Russia, we have 
the right to complete the Polish Army 
with an armed workmen’s militia.” This 
is to speak out loud and bold with a wan- 
ion. In a note to Mr. Balfour, Chicherin 
argues the justice of this demand for a 
workmen’s militia at great length—in- 
sidious world propaganda it is, of ex- 
treme cleverness. Such splendor of 
mendacity was never known. Almost 
doth Chicherin persuade us to become 
Bolshevik. Lenin finds the present pos- 
ture of affairs suitable to the announce- 
ment that Soviet Russia will continue to 
foment revolution in all nations. Is this 
madness, or ineffable impudence, or sub- 
lime candor? 

In what temper, then, are the Red 
delegates going to Riga, where the peace 
negotiations are to be renewed this 
week? The Polish delegates say the 


slate is wiped clean; they will offer coun- 


ter-proposals: which will be “modest.” 
“Modest” is an elastic term. 

The friction between the Poles and the 
Lithuanians increased during the past 
week, but (apparently) has subsided. 
The Poles have requested the mediation 
of the League of Nations, and it is 
thought that the Lithuanians are willing 
to accept such mediation. It is supposed 
the matter will be taken up by the Coun- 
cil of the League on September 16. 

NEAR EAST: The French recently 
captured Urfa and Aintab from the Na- 
tionalists; but their tenure of Urfa, Ain- 
tab, and Adana (all in what is loosely 
called Cilicia) is said to be precarious, 
against the bitterest resistance. 

The Greeks, it is apparent, would fain 
corner Mustapha Kemal before the 
weather cries halt. They have taken 
Kutaia and Afium Karahissar, important 
towns on the railroad. They have emp- 
tied five transports at Ismid; they have 
landed a division at Ineboli, a Black Sea 
port a little east of north from Angora, 
evidently proposing to strike in on An- 
gora from the rear. Mustapha’s star 
seems to wane. He has been wounded; 
desertion is rife; he sadly lacks artillery; 
the Sultan is corrupting his followers; 
worst of all, the Bolsheviki have failed 
to “come across” with the promised aid. 

IRELAND: Sinn Fein, through Ar- 
thur Griffith, continues to spurn and ridi- 
cule every offer looking to compromise or 
even discussion. Such was the fate of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s offer to release the 
Mayor of Cork, provided the representa- 
tives of Sinn Fein would agree to end 
the assassination of policemen. Yet there 
are hopeful signs, such as Cardinal 
Logue’s denunciation of the vile behav- 
ior of his countrymen, and the Confer- 
ence of Moderates held at Dublin some 
two weeks ago. 

ITALY: Very little change in the 
anomalous industrial situation during 
the past week. If report is correct as to 
the causes, one must fall into the humor 
of Dean Inge and despair of the Indus- 
trial Age. Due to lack of coal and raw 
materials, the works could not be run at 
a profit. Some had shut down; all might 
have to shut down. The workmen, appre- 
hending lack of employment and conse- 
quent starvation, in a wild hope took over 
the plants. But one cannot fabricate 
metal products without coal and ores. 

Here are millions of workmen quite will- 
ing to work; and the employers appear 
sympathetic and ready to make all rea- 
sonable concessions. All in vain. The 
Communists are doubtless making every 
effort to dominate the Labor counsels; 
and they have a glorious and increasing 
opportunity. Italian Labor certainly had 
no wish to turn Bolshevik; but question- 
less there is some danger that it may. 





We have to greet the appearance of a 
new state: the “Italian Regency of 
Quarnero” (Fiume with some addita- 
ments). It follows from the title that 
ultimate union with Italy is contem- 
plated. The constitution combines the 
best features of other states, dead or 
living: Rome, Venice, Soviet Russia, etc. 
But Amaryllis’s eyebrows plus Sylvia’s 
neck plus etc., do not necessarily make 
up a goddess. The constitution allows a 
dictator for an emergency. D’Annunzio 
would always create and satisfy an emer- 
gency; in Shelley’s words, “himself his 
own delight.” 

CHINA: It behooves the reader to fol- 
low closely developments in China. 

It will be remembered how the other 
day General Hsu Shu-cheng (or “Little 
Hsu”) and Marshal Tuan Chi-jui were 
overthrown in arms by the combined 
forces of General Chang Tso-lin, Tuchun 
or Military Governor of Feng-tien and 
Military Inspector of Manchuria, and of 
General Tsao Kun, Tuchun of Chi-li (the 
province in which Peking is situated). 
Little Hsu and old Tuan were the most 
prominent members of the Anfu Club, 
a reactionary clique which has long domi- 
nated the Peking Government and Par- 
liament and has blocked the efforts for 
reform of that accomplished but spine- 
less person, President Hsu Shih-chang. 
Chang Tso-lin and Tsao Kun conciliated 
popular support by announcement of a 
Liberal programme, including overthrow 
of Anfu influence, a new Parliament, and 
a Constituent Assembly. Tso-lin dis- 
claimed personal ambition or any idea of 
restoring the Manchus. 

What has happened? Tsao Kun got 
himself appointed Military Inspector of 
the provinces of Chi-li, Shan-tung, and 
Ho-nan; so that the combined military 
power of Chang Tso-lin and Tsao Kun is 
now overwhelming. A doubtful busi- 
ness. And, a new Cabinet being formed, 
it is found to contain two Anfuites; one 
holding the most important portfolio, 
that of Communications. Another doubt- 
ful business. And, instead of the prom- 
ised reconcilement with the South, we 
find the most important elements in the 
South aroused to keener antagonism than 
before. Why? 

And now comes a rumor that Chang 
Tso-lin projects restoration of Hsuan- 
tung to the Dragon Throne, President 
Hsu’s daughter to marry him, and Hsu 
to be Prince Regent. There would be 
no popular support for such a _ pro- 
gramme, and it is said the Imperial 
clansmen are not at all keen for it. 
We hardly believe Chang Tso-lin to be 
such an ass. But the old order dieth 
hard. In the meantime, pending stable 
conditions, the Consortium won’t work. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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Pedagogues as Propagandists ? 


E teachers are too modest. I should 

never have suspected how important 
we are if my cousin Albert had not 
dropped in, after his breezy manner, one 
memorable afternoon this spring. Albert 
carries with him the atmosphere of the 
man of the world; he is always on the 
wing from a trustee’s meeting to a con- 
vention; and I suppose it is because he is 
so often making addresses at one of these 
assemblages that he generally lectures 
at me when he has me at his mercy. 

“T’ve traveled six thousand miles this 
month,” he said; “I’ve heard eighteen 
speeches in twelve different States, talked 
with twenty-odd manufacturers, half a 
dozen college presidents, and as many 
Senators, conferred with more labor 
leaders than I could count on my ten 
fingers, and read every newspaper that 
I could lay my hands on. And they all 
talked on just two subjects. Can you 
guess what?” 

“The war?” I ventured, vaguely. 

“Only incidentally. No, nine-tenths 
of them talked about size. You don’t 
quite see? Well, the manufacturers 
naturally were talking about their out- 
put, and the normal market; the Senators 
were worrying about majorities and ap- 
propriations; the labor leaders talked to 
me about minimum wages and union 
memberships; the newspapers were 
bragging about the increase in popula- 
tion in their respective cities, and the 
attractions they offered to investors; the 
college presidents were chatting genially 
about their record enrollments and the 
numbers of new courses in the curricu- 
lum.” 

I could hardly help laughing at my 
cousin’s dejected manner, but asked, 
“What was the other subject discussed?” 

“Oh, the rest of them explained apolo- 
getically why their output, or their party 
majority, or their population, or their 
enrollment wasn’t quite the biggest, but 
why they were sure it soon would be.” 

“So it was all about size, after all?” 

“Exactly. It was discouraging. Not 
wholly discouraging, I admit; there was 
a healthy optimism about it all that I 
rather liked; it is one of the best things 
in America to-day. But it is a blind 
optimism, all the same; it rests on the 
assumption that all we need is more of 
what we have, and not something better.” 

“Don’t you see any signs of a desire for 
better things?” I asked. 

“Of a desire, yes; but of a blind de- 
sire. I was in Bilton last week for the 
first time in twenty years. You remem- 
ber Bilfon; fine traditions, you know, 
kept from the days of the pioneers— 
frugality and high thinking and public 
service. Well, I should hardly have 
known the town. The old houses are 
gone, of course; and it’s full of gim- 








crack architecture—stores and movies— 
it’s trying to be a cheap edition of the 
metropolis. And the factory employees, 
who told me with pride that they are 
making four times as much as a few 
years ago, are buying jewelry and fur 
coats and flivvers and grand pianos that 
they can’t play; but as for happiness—! 
Pathetic, isn’t it? Individuality and 
real happiness sold for a mess of pottage! 
And it all goes back to our worship of 
machinery, which began by being our 
servant, and which has gradually forced 
us into ruts and made us feed it. But 
this is an old story to you, and I didn’t 
mean to display my irritation to you; I 
ought by this time to have got used to 
the sad spectacle.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you are 
going to do nothing about it?” 

“IT mean that there isn’t much that any 
one like me could do about it.” 

“Through political influence, for ex- 
ample?” 

“Politics is the last channel by means of 
which any change of attitude in this 
matter could be started, because politics 
merely registers attitudes, and does it 
quantitatively, at that.” 

“Why not through your friends in the 
newspaper offices?” 

“Because the very people that most 
need a change of heart are the ones who 
read only the headlines and the sporting 
page or the fashions. You are going to 
suggest next, I suppose, the churches; 
let me anticipate you. The churches are 
doing their best, which is a great deal; 
but I must say that I have noticed of 
late even among the churches a tendency 
to think in numbers—‘drives’ for mem- 
bership or for funds.” 

“‘Tf gold rust, what will iron do?’” 
I exclaimed. “Then you despair of any 
saving influence?” 

“By no means,” said my cousin, smil- 
ing, and waited for me to question him 
again. 

“Well?” 

“My dear fellow, don’t you see that it 
is up to you and your colleagues? Don’t 
you realize that the teachers are the 
one group in the country who can reach 
every individual at some stage in his 
life, and at the most plastic time of his 
life, too? Bless my soul, what a chance! 
For ten, fifteen, even twenty years some- 
times, young America sits at your feet; 
and as young America leaves you, so he 
will be, in most respects, for the rest of 
his life. If he leaves you with the idea 
that only money talks, that is going to 
be his ruling idea for the next fifty 
years; and if you give him the imagina- 
tion to see the satisfactions of plain liv- 
ing and high thinking, he will be your 
apostle in that faith.” 

“You draw a rosy picture of the teach- 


er’s work, Albert; why didn’t you become 
a teacher?” 

“TI once thought seriously of it. You 
don’t believe me? Well, I never told any 
one. As a matter of fact, I gave up the 
notion because, like most people, I 
thought of teachers as drill-masters and 
providers of facts in tabloid form; and 
I cherished the illusion that men could 
be more quickly remade by pressure from 
without, by economic and political means. 
Now I know that I was mistaken; qual- 
ity emerges only when men will to act 
qualitatively, and they do that only when 
their imaginations are kindled to it when 
they are young.” 

My cousin paused long enough to light 
a cigar, with which he gesticulated in an 
excited manner. “Do you know what I 
should like above all things to do? I 
should like to be an up-to-date Socrates— 
minus the snub nose—and to go about 
upsetting the enumerative people. I 
should teach school long enough to make 
the boys and girls profoundly discon- 
tented with the thought of graduating 
into the struggle for the survival of the 
fittest without being really fit to enjoy 
the first-rate things of life. I think I 
should make history my bowling-alley, 
and knock down some of the popular no- 
tions of national greatness and some of 
the reputations of sham heroes; and I 
should make a little excursion into litera- 
ture to pay my respects to the men who 
have thrown the light of imagination 
over the workaday world. Being a Greek, 
I should have something to say about 
the value of leisure and athletic training 
and the enquiring mind, and I should 
show the boys how many things of all 
sorts I (and they) could go without and 
yet be contented. Then I should hurdle 
into a college and catechize the lecturers, 
especially the lecturers on economic and 
scientific subjects who were bamboozling 
the undergraduates into thinking that 
economic laws are wholly exterior to the 
will of men, or that happiness consists 
in things. I should collect a group of 
students, risking the displeasure of the 
Dean, and show them that values are the 
only things that count, and that you can’t 
find values by counting anything. Next 
I should spend a vacation haunting the 
productive scholars, and asking them 
what they imagined themselves to be pro- 
ducing that was going to make the world 
a more civilized place; and I should com- 
pel the commissioners of education to 
tell me whether the schools under their 
control were merely retailing information 
or trying to encourage ideas. After that 
I should retire.” 

“Wisely, I think. To take you seri- 
ously, for the moment, I am with you, 
of course, in hoping that teachers may 
kindle the imaginations of their pupils. 
But what you sketch sounds to me like 
propaganda. Now if it is, you must be- 


ware of the hemlock. For both the con- 
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servative and the radical will be gunning 
for you the moment that they discover 
that you are not merely drilling young 
America to rehearse accepted facts, and 
will try to induce you to spread their 
own brand of propaganda.” 

“That would be rather good fun,” re- 
plied Albert, rubbing his hands. “Speak- 
ing as Socrates, I should be quite ready 
to egg them both on—against each other 
—in the hope that the collision of the 
flint and the steel might strike a spark 
of truth. As for propaganda, I have no 
ax to grind; all I ask is that we make a 
more determined effort to understand hu- 
man experience, with the one proviso 
that we are looking in it for the forces 
that set quality above quantity.” 

“But that is still propaganda of a sort. 
Granted that you are Socrates, I trust 
you with it; but what of the rest of us 
teachers? How are you going to pre- 
vent education from becoming subject 
to the whims of amiable mediocrities, if 
you give us free rein, or to a rigid Kul- 
tur, if you place it in the control of a 
bureau?” 

“Utopia is not built in a day. We 
shall have to take our teachers more or 
less as we find them; but I suspect that 
a good many of them are more than ready 
to risk the hemlock for such a cause. 
Of course, when you interpret, as well 
as state facts, there is a risk of misin- 
terpretation. But do you think the 
teachers, on the whole, are less fit to 
interpret life than is the rest of the com- 
munity? I don’t. And the whole com- 
munity is interpreting, feverishly inter- 
preting, in its quantitative way; the 
whole country is full of propaganda, ex- 
plicit or implicit. When the schoolboys 
and the college undergraduates are ex- 
posed to movies, newspapers, parents, 
contemporaries of all sorts, why should 
only the teachers be considered too in- 
efficient or too dangerous to start propa- 
ganda?” 

“I think we moralize a good deal al- 
ready,” I objected. “A born teacher can 
hardly resist the temptation to instruct 
even his wife.” 

“Don’t moralize; or at least do it 
subtly and seldom. Generalize, when you 
can; but facts, well arranged, often speak 
for themselves; and narrative and comic 
contrasts are often your best tools.” 

“Then you would leave it to the teach- 
ers themselves, without bureaucratic con- 
trol, to carry out your ideas?” 

“Yes, decidedly. Suggestions from 
other sources would be in order; and the 
more able teachers and scholars and 
writers could provide text-books and so 
forth. But the working out of the 
scheme would have to be left to the in- 
dividual teachers. In fact, it would have 
to vary with every community. We don’t 
want to be all alike, either as indi- 
viduals or as communities. That is the 
reason, by the way, why I am not more 


enthusiastic about ‘Americanization’; it 
seems to me to be a static ideal; ‘catch 
your hyphenate, and make him just like 
us,’ we say, instead of ‘let us all be 
better Americans,’ ” 

“And when do you propose that your 
scheme be put into operation?” 

“Tt has always been in operation; but 
it might be encouraged to go ahead more 
boldly. In thirty years or less a new 
generation, trained to think first of qual- 
ity, might grow up; and politics, though 
still counting noses, would find that the 
noses belonged to enlightened and de- 
termined people. In two generations 
what couldn’t happen? I think even 
Bilton might again become a tolerable 


little town, with self-respect and ideals 
of its own. Why don’t you ask your 
friends what they think about it all?” 

I promised at least to report our con- 
versation, and Albert hurried away to 
his train. The next day I read in the 
newspaper about his address of the pre- 
vious evening before a convention of 
manufacturers. The subject was: “Is 
Large-Scale Production Beneficial to the 
Public?” I gathered that Albert had 
answered his question with only a greatly 
qualified affirmative, and that for the 
first time in his life he had practically 
failed to carry his audience with him. 


WILLIAM CHASE GREENE 


Correspondence 


The Dilemma of 
Independent 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The independent voter finds himself 
to-day in a difficult, even distressing, 
dilemma. The independent voter looked 
forward eagerly to getting rid of the 
present administration and confidently 
expected to vote the Republican ticket, 
hoping thereby to secure an excellent 
President, a worthy Cabinet, and wise 
and progressive policies. 

If the Republican leaders had nomi- 
nated any one of five or six suitable can- 
didates and had gone on record as favor- 
ing a ratification of the peace treaty and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
even with the Lodge reservations, he 
would have voted unhesitatingly for the 
Republican candidate; and, if that can- 
didate had been Hoover, would have 
voted with enthusiasm. Instead of doing 
that, the Republican Convention, as Gov- 
ernor Beeckman said, was more like a 
meeting of the United States Senate 
than a convention. The keynote was one 
of hatred and scorn, of which unfortu- 
nately Senator Lodge is past-master. 
The Senators in control, instead of nomi- 
nating a candidate who had shown popu- 
lar strength, nominated a docile and 
colorless Senator, and adopted an am- 
biguous policy, but it is by Senator Hard- 
ing’s own words that we judge him. 

His speech of acceptance is well de- 
scribed by the World’s Work as “one 
long smug oration on the greatness, hon- 
esty, virtue, benevolence, and disinter- 
estedness of America; yet the one definite 
recommendation it contains is that this 
same America shall abandon its friends 
and assist Germany in the desperate 
game of world politics in which that 
nation is now engaged” by making a 
separate peace with that nation. 

That speech ridiculed the League of 
Nations, declared for a separate peace 
with Germany, which Congress has no 


an 


Constitutional right to make, and is 
equivalent to deserting the Allies; recom- 
mended that United States bonds should 
be brought back to par, which sounds 
well but is absolutely impracticable, and 
would have the effect, not of restoring 
to the poor patriot the money which he 
has already lost, but simply of giving a 
big profit at once to the rich and shrewd 
investor who has bought the bonds re- 
cently at a low price because of their 
great merit and of their partial freedom 
from taxation. 

He also favors, as did the Republican 
platform, the exemption of American 
ships from payment of Canal dues, a 
counsel of dishonor worthy of the Ger- 
mans. 

Lacking campaign issues, Senator 
Harding advocates a protective tariff, 
which, while perhaps necessary to pro- 
tect our infant dye industry against the 
German, if generally adopted, would cer- 
tainly not reduce the high cost of living 
and might injure—if not kill—our new 
merchant marine and our export trade. 
At a time when we must barter to ex- 
tend our exports, a protective tariff seems 
especially inappropriate. 

While Senator Harding’s views on the 
League of Nations vary almost from day 
to day, it is certain that he said at 
Marion, commenting on foreign condi- 
tions in general, “I don’t think it is prac- 
tical for us to have a hand in that. We 
have always gone to the relief of people 
who needed our aid, but always we have 
done it without involving ourselves in 
responsibility.” Surely nothing could be 
more evasive and cowardly, and he has 
since announced positively that he would 
not again vote for the Covenant of the 
League of Nations even with the Lodge 
Reservations, although he had done so 
once. What satisfaction this statement 
must give to Senator Hiram Johnson and 
the other irreconcilables! 

The Independent, believing that the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, al- 
though not perfect, offers the best chance 
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of restoring the present disturbed equi- 
librium of the world and of preventing 
future wars, wanted it ratified more than 
a year ago with the sole reservation that 
the United States should not go to war 
except by vote of Congress. This res- 
ervation would have rendered the Cove- 
nant perfectly safe for us, and this coun- 
try would now be participating in the 
deliberations of the Council and helping 
the Allies to curb the German menace. 

It is difficult to speak with enthusiasm 
of Governor Cox or the Democratic party, 
but his speech of acceptance is much 
more virile and definite than that of Sen- 
ator Harding. Speaking of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, he says “I 
favor going in.” 

He has made an excellent and con- 
structive Governor of Ohio, and on the 
whole he seems to be more engaging, 
more able, and more energetic than Mr. 
Harding. He believes that the President 
should be a responsible leader, Mr. Hard- 
ing does not. 

On the whole, then, the party of “great 
moral ideas” seems to the Independent 
to have taken the wrong side of every 
moral issue. Presidential autocracy is 
bad, but the autocracy of the Senate is 
worse, 

It is fair to say that Harding was 
nominated by the Senators, while it is 
absolutely unfair and untrue to say that 
Cox was nominated by Wilson. There is 
great danger that instead of being a gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” our country may be- 
come a government of the people, by the 
politicians, for the politicians. 

If the world is to be made a fit place 
to live in, for even in this favored coun- 
try of ours outbreaks of violence, strikes 
everywhere, absurdly inflated prices, and 
scarcity of coal make life difficult, we 
must as a nation “help Europe or share 
her misery” and aim at being the finest 
and most influential and not alone the 
richest and most powerful nation. 

These views are firmly held by many 
progressive Republicans who will vote 
for the Democratic candidate for the 
first time in their lives, and by many 
of us who have never voted for a Demo- 
cratic candidate for President since Mr. 
Cleveland’s time. 

FRANCIS PEABODY 

Boston, Mass., September 3 


Harding and the League 
Issue 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


Permit a reader of your independent 
review to take exception to some of your 
comments on Senator Harding’s elaborate 
address of August 28, which, according 
to your editorial, has made his position 
sufficiently clear and intelligible to create 
at last a real issue between him and 


Governor Cox with regard to the League 
of Nations and the Covenant. 

In the first place, is it not rather 
strange that the “clear” speech has been 
praised and welcomed by opposite and 
irreconcilable sides? Hiram Johnson 
found nothing objectionable in the 
speech. Senator Lodge welcomed it as a 
logical development of the acceptance 
speech. The Chicago Tribune inter- 
preted it as Hiram Johnson did—as 
amounting to an absolute repudiation of 
the “Wilson League.” Taft and Wicker- 
sham, however, were encouraged by it to 
expect further concessions to the pro- 
League Republicans and found much 
comfort in it. 

Now, a priori, it is impossible for a 
clear and frank statement of a position 
to satisfy opposite sides and be “all 
things to all men.” Which of the Re- 
publican interpreters of the Harding 
effort are right and which are misled 
and deluded? 

But let this point pass. Take the 
Harding speech as it is and let us inspect 
the issue he presents. He still opposes 
the Wilson Covenant because, he alleges, 
it surrenders American sovereignty and 
creates a super-state. The existing 
League, though it has thirty-nine mem- 
bers, must be discarded and destroyed. 
But Harding, if elected President, will 
undertake to negotiate a new covenant 
and start a new association, society, fra- 
ternity, or league. That other and differ- 
ent league is to have a Court for the de- 
termination of justiciable disputes—dis- 
putes, as he candidly admits, which sel- 
dom, if ever, cause war. Yet the Court is 
to be provided with teeth. Its decisions 
must be made acceptable or enforceable. 

Well, and how is this to be done? Mr. 
Harding suggests one other agency for 
the new league—some sort of “confer- 
ence” to discuss international situations 
and problems, to elucidate intricate dis- 
putes, and appeal to public opinion. 
This “conference” is the substitute for 
the Assembly of the Wilson League, for 
the Assembly is only a debating body 
under ordinary circumstances. 

Clearly, the conference can put no 
teeth into the Court. Is public opinion, 
unorganized and subject to a thousand 
rival influences, to furnish the teeth? 

There is manifestly a yawning chasm 
between the Court and the conference. 
Neither has teeth as the case stands, and 
there is no provision for effective or any 
other kind of codperation between these 
two instrumentalities. 

Of course, as Charles E. Hughes has 
pointed out, effective international co- 
operation for progressive purposes pre- 
supposes “three essentials,” a court, a 
conference or assembly, and some coun- 
cil or other small, non-judicial body fitted 
to conciliate disputants, to arbitrate non- 
justiciable controversies, and to plan pre- 
ventive or disciplinary action. 


But to say “council” is to offend the 
irreconcilables. Hence the significant 
omission, the gap, the chasm. The third 
essential is left out and the whole scheme 
rendered futile and ridiculous. 

Here, then, is the issue as it now 
stands. Cox and his supporters are for 
“going in’—joining the Wilson League 
with one or two interpretative declara- 
tions. Harding is for scrapping the 
present League and Covenant, and for 
negotiating a new league—on a basis of 
100 per cent. inefficiency. 

Now, if he or his chief advisers have 
a real, honest alternative to the Council; 
if they have amendments to the Cove- 
nant that are not designed to nullify it, 
to secure a special and offensively priv- 
ileged position for the United States in 
the League, let them present these. The 
Covenant is not perfect. The Council 
leaves much to be desired. But it is the 
simple truth that no alternative scheme 
worthy of a moment’s serious considera- 
tion has been offered. The issue is be- 
tween something and nothing dressed up 
to mislead and deceive. 

VicTOoR 8. YARROS 

Hull House, Chicago, Ill., September 11 


[The difficulties to which Mr. Yarros 
refers are frankly recognized in Mr. 
Harding’s speech. It is of the essence of 
his position that the actual disposal of 
them must be the result of a serious 
interchange of opinion, in which the best 
thought not only of our own public men, 
but of those of European Governments 
shall take part. The clearness of Mr. 
Harding’s statement consists precisely in 
his acknowledging the uncertainty of the 
exact character of the programme which 
he will find it right to execute, while 
making an earnest and binding pledge 
as to its fundamental aims. That Sena- 
tor Johnson and the Chicago Tribune 
interpret the speech of August 28 as an 
absolute repudiation of the “Wilson 
League” is a matter of no consequence 
whatever; that it is not an absolute re- 
pudiation of the League is made per- 
fectly plain in the speech itself, though 
it is undoubtedly unfriendly to the 
League.—Editors THE WEEKLY REVIEW. ] 


Appreciation of Harding’s 
Attitude 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I was most favorably impressed by 
Senator Harding’s speech on the League 
of Nations, as indeed I had been by all 
of his public utterances. They are 
marked by unusual elevation, under- 
standing, dignity, and poise, and reflect 
the well-considered and sincere conclu- 
sions of an accomplished statesman. All 
this in marked contrast with tricky ap- 
peals of a shifty politician and danger- 
ous demagogue, for whom the League of 
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Nations has no interest aside from its 
possibilities as a vote-getter. 

I heartily concur in all that Senator 
Harding has said on the subject of the 
League. As the consequences and ulti- 
mate effect of the League upon this coun- 
try are more carefully considered, I be- 
lieve that it will become evident that our 
joining it, even with the Lodge reserva- 
tions, might bring about a greater men- 
ace to the peace of the world than if we 
stood wholly aloof from the old world 
ferments. We are far from the scenes 
of those intricate entanglements; and the 
League, as now constituted, would pro- 
vide the political machinery for the 
manipulations of the unscrupulous diplo- 
macy and intrigue to which it would be 
an invitation. 

Did you chance to notice, shortly after 
Geneva was selected as the seat of the 
League’s activities, that Bethmann Holl- 
weg expressed an intention to make that 
city his residence? That seemed to me 
to have peculiar significance. Germany 
can never again threaten the civiliza- 
tion of the world unless she is permitted 
to bring about consolidations of power 
that will enable her to do so. Is it be- 
yond the possibilities that if the United 
States were bound by the provisions of 
the League and Germany were admitted, 
she might be able to form combinations 
with other Powers (Japan, for instance) 
which would be able to accomplish what 
she failed to do in the recent war? 

Governor Cox takes a cheap fling at 
the Hague Tribunal for not having 
prevented the war of 1914; but that 
Tribunal was a merely voluntary Board 
of Arbitration, binding on no one. What 
is contemplated by Senator Harding’s 
suggestion, and what I personally have 
been deeply interested in for many years, 
is a real International Court of Justice, 
with permanent judges, and power to 
render decisions upon the many ques- 
tions that might otherwise lead to inter- 
national differences, and with authority 
behind it to carry the decrees of the 
court into effect. A definite body of in- 
ternational law would, in time, be de- 
veloped which no nation could disregard. 
This would merely be a natural evolution 
of the law applicable to nations, on the 
lines on which our private jurisprudence 
has been developed in safeguarding the 
rights of the individuals and states. 

I am hopeful that upon Mr. Root’s re- 
turn more light may be thrown upon 
this important subject. 

Everyone is desirous of seeing some 
way of securing the permanent peace 
of the world, just as we are all desirous 
of continued good health. But the pres- 
ent League of Nations, as a panacea, is 
largely an untried patent medicine, ex- 
tensively advertised, but totally incapable 
of realizing the sanguine expectations of 
those who believe in its potency. 

The reflex action of the present League 





on our own institutions is also of pro- 
found importance. Thoughtful observ- 
ers can not fail to have noticed the 
ominous fact that we are gradually los- 
ing the safeguards of the Federal Con- 
stitution and drifting away from the 
fundamental principles of our form of 
government; and I believe that our en- 
trance into the present League of Na- 
tions would hasten this tendency, lead 
to greater centralization of authority at 
Washington, divert our attention from 
our own problems to foreign embroil- 
ments, and enable an ambitious and ag- 
gressive President to attain supreme and 
perhaps continuous control of the Gov- 
ernment. There are suggestions of such 
a fatality in the history of previous re- 
publics. 
JOHN A. GARVER 
Bretton Woods, N. H., September 6 


Pegasus and the Treadmill 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Since most of your readers have fre- 
quented colleges, I judge that some of 
them may be interested in the case of 
Vic Brown. Vic is a senior now—al- 
most. If I were a betting man, I could 
think of no more fascinating subject 
for a wager than the question whether 
Vic will graduate next June. On the 
whole, I should be inclined to bet on his 
sheepskin; but I would not give odds. 

The only trouble with Vic is that he 
will not go to classes and he will not 
work—except in one subject. That glow- 
ing exception is—do not be startled— 
English. For Vic intends to be a novel- 
ist. Not “hopes’—‘intends.” He will 
tell you so, with a blithe naiveté that is 
charming or irritating according to the 
state of your digestion. Therefore, he 
regards all the subjects of the curriculum 
except English as rubbish so far as he 
is concerned, while in that he does the 
work of five students. His themes, the 
head of the department tells me, are 
“really so damnably good.” (University 
professors like to approach a swear word 
occasionally, just as they like to smoke, 
to show that they are real men after 
all.) 

But what are we to do with Vic in the 
other subjects? To be sure, in history 
and economics and philosophy he helps 
us out. In his own chaste diction he 
usually “gets by”’—through his mastery 
of the fine art of bluffing. If he knows 
a single name or date or catchword, he 
contributes it with éclat at the psycho- 
logical moment—and thereby avoids be- 
ing called on for the remainder of the 
hour. He is as sure-footed as a chamois 
in skirting the chasms of his own igno- 
rance. But when it comes to mathe- 
matics and science these powers fail. 

So Vic is a problem. We half believe 
he may be a genius—the brightest glory 
of his alma mater in years to come. But 


how are we to excuse him from the re- 
quirements to which other students are 
held? 

I do not pretend to answer this ques- 
tion. The fact is that geniuses and near- 
geniuses, actual, potential, or abortive, 
are out of place in our academic tread- 
mill. When Pegasus flutters his wings 
he misses his footing on the treads and 
stumbles and falls and is bruised. Please 
note that this is not necessarily a valid 
criticism of the machine, for out of a 
student-body of nine thousand the ma- 
jority evince few troublesome symptoms 
of the divine fire—and we must build for 
that majority—mustn’t we? Yet even 
an administrative officer may wish we 
had more place for the genius, even the 
merely alleged genius. On the faculty, 
among the students, he contributes 
something besides nuisance—something 
of which we have none too much in this 
huge factory of “credits.” 

“Credits!” That curious American 
contribution to education—more wonder- 
ful, if rightly considered, than the in- 
candescent or the airplane—whereby all 


the intangibilities and imponderables of’ 


the mind and the spirit are at one stroke 
seized, weighed, and—glorious word!— 
standardized; reduced to units of con- 
venient small denominations; and sub- 
jected to the happy simplicities of arith- 
metic, particularly addition, up to a total 
agreed upon, which equals a “degree.” 
Six “credits” in the Odes of Horace 
or Shakespeare’s Comedies plus four 
“credits” in forge shop equal—ten 
“credits”! And 120 credits equal 1 
Bachelor of Arts. The table of quarts, 
pecks, and bushels is not more beautiful. 

The fundamental trouble with Vic is 
that, in his narrow devotion to mere con- 
tent in a single subject, he has failed to 
grasp the significance of this wonderful 
invention, which has introduced both 
democracy and efficiency into the world 
of mind; making all subjects and activi- 
ties free and equal, like American citizens 
—especially equal; and rendering knowl- 
edge and culture measurable and deliver- 
able on schedule time in marketable pack- 
ages of standard size. 

It is probable that time will solve our 
difficulty so far as Vic is concerned. He 
tends, I think, to be eliminated—to pur- 
sue his irregular activities elsewhere. 
We shall be troubled less and less with 
him as the years go by. We shall miss 
him in some ways—but when he is ex- 
tinct among us what peace we shall en- 
joy! The whole factory will grind with 
the efficiency of a giant turbine, and 
“credits” fall into the Registrar’s Office 
like printed and folded newspapers from 
a cylinder press. In the meantime, let 
us, as a matter of Christian charity, 
deal with him as gently—as the Rules 
will permit. 

Max McConn 

Urbana, Illinois, August 12 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


E. F. Benson. 





“Queen Lucia,” by 
Doran. 
Immensely funny satire upon a 

too-cultured community. 


Tue Exrin Artist, by Alfred Noyes. 
Stokes. 


Poems written since the spring 
of 1919. 


Memoirs oF Lire AND LITERATURE, by 
W. H. Mallock. Harper. 
Unusually interesting; about lit- 
erary acquaintances and English 
country life. 


CaLiBan, by W. L. George. Harper. 
A novel about an English news- 


paper magnate. 











N R. BENSON must have had a good 
time writing “Queen Lucia” (Do- 
ran). The title gives but little clew to 
the contents; Queen Lucia was really 
Mrs. Lucas, whose reign over the social 
life of a small English village—and more 
especially over its pursuit of culture— 
accounted for the first part of her nick- 
name, while her profound delusion that 
she could speak Italian explains “Lucia.” 
I do not remember reading so compre- 
hensive a satire upon people who go in 
for “period” furniture (to the limit of 
discomfort), for publishing their own 
poetry on “private” presses in inconven- 
ient and limp booklets, for patronizing 
music and musicians, for conversing at 
home in foreign tongues (of which they 
know next to nothing), for taking up 
“Guruism,” and new thought, and Rus- 
sian spiritualistic mediums. The book is 
a great treat from beginning to end; not 
the least of its fun is the picture of 
the friendly snooping and the part- 
friendly gossip about each others’ affairs 
indulged in by the folk of a little town. 
By way of being literary and romantic 
and “in keeping” with Elizabethan days, 
Queen Lucia had a Shakespeare garden, 
and a “Perdita’s border,” and a Shake- 
spearean house. On the fortress-door of 
it hung a heavy iron bell-pull in the 
shape of a mermaid. 
“When first Mrs. Lucas had that in- 
stalled, it was a bell-pull in the sense 
that an extremely athletic man could, if 
he used both hands and planted his feet 
firmly, cause it to move, so that a huge 
bronze bell swung in the servants’ pas- 
sage and eventually gave tongue (if the 
athlete continued pulling) with vibra- 
tions so sonorous that the white-wash 
from the ceiling fell down in flakes. She 
had therefore made another concession 
to the frailty of the present generation 
and the inconveniences of having white- 





wash falling into salads and puddings on 
their way to the dining-room, and now 
at the back of the mermaid’s tail was a 
potent little bone button, colored black 
and practically invisible, and thus the 
bell-pull had been converted into an elec- 
tric bell-push. In this way visitors could 
make their advent known without violent 
exertion, the mermaid lost no visible 
whit of her Elizabethan virginity, and 
the spirit of Shakespeare wandering in 
his garden would not notice any anach- 
ronism. He could not, in fact, for there 
was none to notice.” 


The depths of tragedy and the ex- 
tremes of horror are reached in Maurice 
Level’s “Tales of Mystery and Horror” 
(McBride). One of the stories, “Blue 
Eyes,” is the tale of a fille de joie, who 
is released from hospital in order to take 
some flowers to the grave of her lover, 
who has died by the guillotine. She re- 
turns to her profession to earn the money 
for the bouquet, and later learns that her 
patron was the executioner. Another 
story, “The Last Kiss,” is a hideous de- 
scription of the revenge-in-kind of a man 
who has been blinded by vitriol. But in 
spite of their subject-matter, the stories 
neither shock me morally, chill my blood 
with their horror, nor affect me with 
their pathos. Is it that the coincidence 
of such a story as “Blue Eyes,” and the 
repulsiveness of many of the others, 
carry them beyond the realm of credible? 
A skillful machinist, not an artist, seems 
to have been at work. 

A far better judge than I, and that is 
the late Mr. H. B. Irving, thinks highly 
of M. Level’s stories. Perhaps that is 
because he read them in French. In his 
introduction to “Tales of Mystery and 
Horror,” Mr. Irving names, as of a class 
with M. Level, “Edgar Allan Poe, Sheri- 
dan Lefanu, R. L. Stevenson, George 
Eliot in ‘The Lifted Veil,’ Marion Craw- 
ford in ‘The Upper Berth,’ Henry James 
in ‘The Two Magics,’ and . Kip- 
ling, H. G. Wells, Conan Doyle, Quiller- 
Couch, W. W. Jacobs, the Provost of 
Eton, and Arthur Machen.” It is agree- 
able to hear an expert, like Mr. Irving, 
mention Marion Crawford’s remarkable 
story, “The Upper Berth,” for it is one 
of the few stories in the world in which 

the narrator actually comes to close 
quarters with a ghost—actually, to grips 
with it—without lapsing into absurdity. 
Instead, it is a genuine tale of horror, 
never to be recommended to persons 
whose nerves are weak. The Provost of 
Eton, mentioned by Mr. Irving, is Mon- 
tague Rhodes James, who was formerly 
Provost of King’s, and before that, Vice 
Chancellor of Cambridge. If we heard 
that President Hadley or President Low- 
ell had written a book of ghost stories, 
and followed it up with a second and a 
third, we should be—well, surprised. But 
that is what the Vice Chancellor of Cam- 


bridge did, and his “Ghost Stories of an 
Antiquary,” “More Ghost Stories,” and 
“A Thin Ghost” give him more claim to 
my regard than his “Biblical Antiquities 
of Philo” and other learned papers. He 
certainly promises a good deal by calling 
his books “Ghost Stories,”’ but he does not 
promise so much as M. Level when he 
wrote (or was it his translator?) “Tales 
of Mystery and Horror” on his title-page. 
Dr. James has the correct theory about 
stories of phantoms, but he is not merely 
a theorist. He is a highly successful 
practitioner of the art of inventing and 
telling ghostly tales. Now, Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood—but I have too much to say 
about him. It must wait for another 
time. 


The title poem of Alfred Noyes’ “The 
Elfin Artist” (Stokes) hardly does jus- 
tice to the rest of the volume. Mr. Noyes 
continues to annoy the devotees of all the 
varieties of free verse by his ability to 
use rhyme, and to observe the rules of 
prosody. The lyrics in this volume are 
not so remarkable as some of the satirical 
poems. The irony of “A Victory Dance” 
makes it one of the notable poems of the 
year. Here are two stanzas: 

The cymbals crash, 

And the dancers walk, 
With long silk stockings, 

And arms of chalk, 
Butterfly skirts, 

And white breasts bare, 
And shadows of dead men 


Watching ’em there. 
* * * 


“Pish,” said a statesman 
Standing near, 

“T’m glad they can busy 
Their thoughts elsewhere! 

We mustn’t reproach ’em. 
They’re young, you see.” 

“Ah,” said the dead men, 
“So were we!” 

Seldom is a book of its kind so readable 
as W. H. Mallock’s “Memoirs of Life and 
Literature” (Harper). The accounts of 
how he wrote his novels may not excite 
the average American, for probably few 
to-day read his “The New Republic,” or 
“The Individualist,” or any of the others. 
But vivid and fascinating are the au- 
thor’s descriptions of the old Devonshire 
houses of his boyhood. His intense love 
of country life, of the long summer days 
in Scotland, and of the historic homes 
and castles he has visited, make these 
pages alive with pleasant recollections. 
The incidents in which Swinburne fig- 
ures, in Jowett’s rooms at Balliol and 
elsewhere, are much better than the 
usual anecdotes of-the kind. There is a 
curious story about Cardinal Manning 
and his opinions on spiritualism. The 
Monte Carlo interlude is delightful. En- 
tertaining also are Mr. Mallock’s impres- 
sions of New York: he thought that 
opera-goers here were “reticent” in their 
display of diamonds, as compared with 
London. 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


An Aristocratic Friend of 
the People 


Lorp Grey or THE ReForM Brit. By George 
Macaulay Trevelyan. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 

HIS is a notable book. It interests 

us for many reasons, for it not only 
depicts the greatest political revolution 
in English history, the full effect of 
which has by no means been witnessed 
after the lapse of a century, but affords 
intimate views of many. transforming 
personalities, and revitalizes a mode of 
life which, with all its distressing fea- 
tures, possessed much that charms in 
the retrospect. It bears the marks of the 

Macaulay family, which for four gen- 

erations has instructed, entertained, and 

inspired the world; here are reminders 
of the shrewd and excellent Zachary 

Macaulay of Clapham, of the celebrated 

author of the History and the Essays, 

and of that delightful biographer, George 

Otto Trevelyan, prompting us to exclaim 

“Like father like son!” From father to 

son, from son to nephew, and again from 

father to son have the old Whig instinct, 
the old firm faith in the triumph of right, 
and old charm of story telling been 
handed down from the days of the 

French Revolution to our own troublous 

times. 

Mr. Trevelyan has put us heavily in 
his debt by so agreeably presenting a 
character about whom too little has been 
known in the past. It is surprising how 
quickly the exciting events clustering 
around 1832 passed from men’s minds. 
Writing in 1874 of the Reform Bill of 
1832, Bagehot exclaimed, ‘The very his- 
tory of it is forgotten.” We can explain 
this only by the fact that the years fol- 
lowing were brimful of new departures, 
each one quickly antiquating its prede- 
cessor—free trade, reform of colonial 
policy, poor law improvement, Irish leg- 
islation, municipal reform, educational 
reform, and the like. It was an abound- 
ing period—too abounding, indeed, for 
results to be noted scrupulously and 
weighed carefully. Said Bagehot, again, 
“Which of the younger generation can 
say what was General Gascoigne’s amend- 
ment, or who were the ‘Waverers’ or 
even how many Reform ‘Bills’ in those 
years there were?” Mr. Trevelyan has 
enlightened the world on these and count- 
less other points. The physician of pres- 
ent political and social ills should ac- 
quaint himself with this work, for here 
is a great amount of forgotten material 
from which, possibly, new inductions may 
be made, as science extracts radium from 
neglected mine heaps. 

This is the first real biography of 
Earl Grey. In 1861 General Charles 


Grey published a work entitled “Some 
Account of the Life and Opinions of 
Charles, Second Earl Grey,” which, how- 
ever, leaves the reader at 1817. In 1913 
the then Earl] Grey invited Mr. Trevelyan 
to make use of the Howick papers in 
order that a life of his grandfather 
might be written, a condition being that 
the writer should exercise freedom 
of historical comment more extensive 
than would be proper in the biography 
of a statesman recently dead. Mere per- 
sonal intimacies are therefore subordi- 
nated to historical perspective, and we 
gain a shrewd insight of a psychology 
under the stress of problems not unlike 
those now confronting the world. 

It has been said that a constitutional 
statesman is a man of common opinions 
and uncommon abilities. The descrip- 
tion comes near fitting Earl Grey. He 
was an ordinary man who did an extraor- 
dinary thing. His opinions regarding 
Parliamentary Reform, though not com- 
mon when he first adopted them, were 
shared by thousands of his countrymen, 
and the fact that they became common 
by 1832 was due to his undeviating loy- 
alty to them, his force of character, his 
contempt of office, and his indifference to 
fame. He knew what he wanted and was 
content to wait for it, though alert in 
seizing opportunities for advancing his 
end. History presents few such exam- 
ples of political consistency and personal 
disinterestedness. He antagonized his 
class, and dissociated himself from many 
of the strongest intellects of his day and 
generation. On some of the greatest 
questions of the period he was shallow 
and shortsighted, and in certain instances 
his attitude bespoke a hostility borne of 
mere traditional prejudice. 

Yet, with all his limitations, no one 
has more sharply and permanently in- 
fluenced English political life. He did 
not alone draw up the Reform Bill of 
1832; the first draft was made by a com- 
mittee of four. He was not mainly in- 
strumental in its passage; ‘“Althorp 
carried the Bill” was a current expres- 
sion for many years afterwards. But 
he dominated the situation from start to 
finish. The guiding and inspiring mind 
was that of a man sixty-eight years old 
in 1832, whose highest pleasure in life 
was found in the bosom of his family 
on a Northumbrian estate, and whose 
whole previous Cabinet experience was 
limited to a single year, and that a quar- 
ter of a century anterior to the passage 
of the Reform Bill. 

The Greys were, and still are, an old 
Northumbrian family, possessing land at 
Howick since 1319. In the reign of 
George III Sir Henry Grey was living 
as a bachelor in the old peel tower of 
Howick, near the sea. His brother, 
Charles Grey, had already been wounded 
at Minden, and was destined to notable 
military services in America, for which 





he was rewarded with an earldom. But 
he always lived, as a cadet of the family, 
not at Howick, but five miles off at Fal- 
lodon, a small country house half-way 
between the moors and the sea, which 
his mother had brought into the Grey in- 
heritance. Here, on March 13, 1764, his 
son Charles, the future Reform Bill Pre- 
mier, was born, who not many weeks 
later, by the death of an infant brother, 
became the eldest of his generation. At 
six years old he was sent to an ill- 
chosen school at Marylebone, where he 
remained miserably for three years, suf- 
fering from a series of illnesses. 

The first of these overtook him imme- 
diately after his arrival in the South, 
and the poor little sick child, separated 
by four long days’ posting from his par- 
ents’ care, was put in the sole charge of 
a nurse who lived, as luck would have it, 
at Tyburn. The first day when the boy 
of six was well enough to be taken out 
of doors she took him across the road to 
see a batch of Jews hanged for forgery, 
and lest he should miss any of the sight 
mounted him on the shoulders of a grena- 
dier. The dying cortortions of the 
wretches, as they were one by one turned 
off cart, left such an impression on a 
mind more than ordinarily sensitive that, 
in the reign of Victoria, the statesman 
who had passed the Reform Bill would 
wake sweating from a nightmare vision 
of this old horror of Hogarth’s London. 

At nine years old he was sent to 
Eton, where he remained until he was 
seventeen. Later in life he refused to 
send any of his numerous sons to a public 
school, on the ground that he himself 
had been taught nothing at the most 
famous of those establishments. Yet he 
got the best that Eton provided, and suc- 
ceeded there socially and scholastically. 
Some of his school verses won a place 
in the famous selection published some 
years later under the title “Musae 
Etonenses.” The eighteenth century 
was a “classical” period, and doubtless 
the education obtainable at the great 
public schools did not lend itself imme- 
diately to the solution of the economic 
and social problems of the industrial rev- 
olution during a twenty years’ war, but 
it at least furnished British statesmen 
with the fine culture and wide knowledge 
which Lord Bryce finds lacking in Ameri- 
can statesmen, and which, when trans- 
muted by actual contact with affairs, is 
preferable to the crude “magnetism” 
which so often wins ascendency for 
American political leaders. 

In 1781 Grey left Eton for Cambridge, 
where he consorted with Lambton and 
Whitbread. It may have been in their 
company that he first developed a leaning 
towards what we now call Liberal opin- 
ions, which were a novelty in his father’s 
house. At any rate, when the test of 
the French Revolution came, ten years 
later, this Eton and Cambridge trio fig- 
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ured together in the list of the Society 
of “Friends of the People,” and stood to- 
gether in Parliament “for the down- 
trodden liberties of Englishmen,” till the 
death of Lambton in 1797 and of Whit- 
bread in 1815. Lambton’s son married 
Grey’s daughter, was a member of 
Grey’s Cabinet in 1832, and is even better 
known to fame as the Lord Durham of 
the Canadian report. 

The Grand Tour occupied most of his 
time between 1784 and 1787. In 1786 
he was returned at a by-election for the 
County of Northumberland and he took 
his seat in the new session of January, 
1787. Mr. Trevelyan confesses that it is 
impossible to analyze the motives of his 
early political attachments. The diffi- 
culty is the greater because these mo- 
tives, before the issue raised by the 
French Revolution sobered him for life, 
were probably not a little personal, and 
as much concerned with Brook’s Club, 
Devonshire House, and the company of 
Charles Fox and his friends, as with any 
principle of politics. We easily accept 
the statement that it is indeed hard to 
discern any principle, least of all of a 
Liberal character, in the actions of the 
Opposition during the years when they 
were denouncing Pitt’s Free Trade and 
pacific policy towards France, and plot- 
ting to climb back to power on the 
shoulders of the Prince Regent. Grey’s 
father was, if anything, a supporter of 
Pitt, and the junior member for North- 
umberland had been returned at his first 
election with that delightful freedom 
from pledges and obligations which 
county members then so often enjoyed. 
But it would appear that from the mo- 
ment he arrived in London he gravi- 
tated to the society of those who were 
working for Pitt’s overthrow. And, in- 
deed, for good company and good talk 
no party was ever better worth joining 
than that of Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and 
the authors of the Rolliad. Grey had 
soon adopted all the quarrels of his allies 
with the light-hearted enthusiasm of two- 
and-twenty. 

Possibly some light is thrown on this 
subject by Lady Holland, then Lady Web- 
ster, in a letter written late in 1793: 

The fashion was to be in Opposition; the 
Prince of Wales belonged to it, and he was 
then not disliked; all the beauty and wit of 
London were on that side, and the seduction 
of Devonshire House prevailed. Besides, 
Pitt’s manner displeased him on his first 
speech, whereas Fox was all conciliation and 
encouragement. 

Such fortuitousness was not rare in those 
days: the original connection of the 
Prince of Wales himself was due in part, 
and possibly in much larger part than 
our author cares to indicate, to his lively 
and dissolute manners, which fitted in 
better with Fox’s and Sheridan’s ideas 
of good company than with those of Pitt. 
Launched on his political career under 
(Continued on page 252) 
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is always changing in me. 
morrow— 
swine !” 


of “The Querrils.” 


MACMILLAN’S FALL BOOKS 


ONE AFTER ANOTHER 





AUMONIER 


= is only a temporary arrangement, incomplete, indefinite, 

God is not power, or love, or beauty, but that which 
Even in the short span of my life I 
am a hundred people, driven by hereditary taints and impulses, 
linked by sentient episodes, loosely wrapped in an amorphous 
and unreliable material called memory. Yesterday I was a small 
boy putting flies in a spider’s web in my father’s garden. To- 


Thus peacefully reflects Tom Purbeck, as he polishes his brasses ; when sud- 
denly, symbolic of the chief disturbing influence of his placid life, at his door 
thunders his temperamental sister with the announcement, 


“T’ve left that 


Quite different, this brother and sister, yet with loyalty and nurture in com- 
mon; and between them both they see and live the whole varied life of post- 
Victorian England, as fascinatingly portrayed in this new novel by the author 
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such auspices, Grey soon found himself 
in a number of false positions. Con- 
sorting with the Prince of Wales at the 
period when the latter’s relations with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert were a matter of public 
inquiry, must have been embarrassing, 
particularly as the Prince confessed to 
Grey that the marriage had taken place, 
though he had previously allowed Fox 
to believe that no such step would be 
taken, and Fox had denied in toto the 
rumor that it had occurred. Grey’s an- 
tagonizing of Pitt in his maiden speech, 
on the commercial treaty, was unfortu- 
nate. He knew nothing of the subject, 
and in a brilliant piece of invective op- 
posed what Mr. Trevelyan correctly de- 
scribes as an admirable measure, and 
Mr. Lecky as “probably the most valu- 
able result of the legislation of Pitt.” 
Another evidence of Grey’s political in- 
eptitude at this period was his associa- 
tion in 1788 with Burke, Fox, Sheridan, 
and other managers of the ill-advised 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

At this period, too, Grey was ap- 
parently not above intriguing for office— 
there is documentary evidence, probably 
reliable, of this fact. In all his middle 
and later life Grey was regarded, alike 
by friends and enemies, as a man of 
scrupulous honor and veracity. But all 
the evidence, and it is meagre, obtain- 
able of his early years indicates that be- 
tween the ages of twenty-two and twenty- 
five his character and principles were 
still unformed. “It is impossible,” de- 
clares Mr. Trevelyan, “to imagine the 
Grey of 1800, of 1812, of 1827, or of 
1834, intriguing for high office, deceiving 
the House of Commons, or of being so 
much as accused of that ‘violent temper 
and unbounded ambition’ which Lady 
Webster ascribed to him in his youth.” 

It was in 1792 that Grey found him- 
self. In April of that year he organized 
the Friends of the People, which broke 
up the Old and originated the New 
Whigs. In the very last years of his 
life he repented of the action, on the 
ground that it had linked him with ex- 
tremists, although he never repented of 
the principles of Parliamentary Reform, 
which alone the Society was founded to 
promote. On April 30, 1792, Grey rose 
in the House of Commons to give notice 
of a motion for a Reform of Parliament 
to be introduced for “the next session.” 
Like Israel of old, it took him forty years 
to reach the Promised Land. But his 
political career had now a raison d’étre. 
For the details of that career we must 
hand the reader over to Mr. Trevelyan, 
whose fascinating pages we could wish 
doubled, though as it is they total almost 
four hundred. 

A singular and baffling career! At 
this distance Grey seems about the last 
man one would look for in the réle he 
assumed. He was, as his picture and 


the accounts that have come down to us 
disclose, a thoroughgoing aristocrat— 
by birth and breeding and instinct. He 
had all the feelings of his class, as he 
clearly indicated in less than a fortnight 
of the formation of his ministry of 1830, 
when he allowed a large number of atro- 
cious sentences to stand against starving 
peasants who had rioted, without injur- 
ing a single person, in order to obtain 
half-a-crown a day for wages. On No- 
vember 24, 1830, while the riots were 
going on, Grey wrote to Holland: 

Rising wages would no doubt have a good 
effect. But any resolution of this sort pub- 
lished by the magistrates would evidently 
appear to be dictated by fear and would oper- 
ate as a premium to violence, in quarters which 
this spirit has not reached. Besides, what 
authority have the magistrates or can they 
have to direct any measures for that purpose? 
They can not prescribe to me what wages I 
am to pay my laborers, or what rents I am to 
receive from my tenants. 

In this distressing situation the politi- 
cal expediency of subordinating political 
economy temporarily to humanity failed 
to commend itself to Grey. Perhaps it 
was because the element of fear was 
lacking in his mind. We venture this 
remark in order that we may go a step 
farther and ask if, on the other hand, it 
was fear that committed Grey to the one 
task of his political life—Parliamentary 
Reform? Revolt was in the air in those 
days, and genuine and deep-seated alarm 
had impregnated the classes. 


Ballade of Librolarceny 


When this ballade appears in print 
Someone will feel a guilty thrill, 

So circulate it without stint 
And shout it loud on every hill. 

The bibliopilfering bibliophil 
Perhaps will ponder and repent 

To hear me cry with accent shrill 
Where are the books that I have lent? 


Where are my Gissings gone, I hint? 
Whose bookcase do my Conrads fill? 
And my Decameron? I squint 
Along my shelves and feel a chill: 
Lavengro gone! O imbecile 
To lend that book! Yes, I am shent. 
I’ll put your conscience on the grill: 
Where are the books that I have lent? 


My Daisy Ashford, my Peer Gynt, 
My Ocean Tramp—all gone! Until 
Those books come back my heart is flint; 
My Trivia, too—a bitter pill! 
Now, by the root of Ygdrasil 
I ask where my Max Beerbohms went? 
And so I roar, with metric skill, 
Where are the books that I have lent? 


ENVOY 
The bibliokleptomaniac will 
Reply (of course) he truly meant 
To bring them back last week. . . But 
still 
Where are the books that I have lent? 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
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Tales from England 


Tue CRUISE OF THE ScanpAL: And Other 
oe By Victor Bridges. New York: 


;, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Bear ‘ALLINGTON STORIES. By R. E. Vernede. 


New York: George H. Doran Company. 

Hoty Fre: And Other Stories. New York: 
John Lane Company. 

Tue Eve or Pascua: And Other Stories. By 
Richard Dehan. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

Grey FIsH. ~ W. Victor Cook. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

HERE is a characteristically British 
humor, chuckling and a little ob- 
vious, of which “Three Men in a Boat” 
is a classic example, somewhat as “The 

Jumping Frog of Calaveras” sums up our 

own not less exuberant but differently 

colored strain. The Yankee genius pre- 
fers a drawling solemnity to the wink- 
and-nudge method. Or, recalling our 
comic supplements, we may merely feel 
that facetiousness has a better social 
standing “over across.” At all events, 
the author of “The Cruise of the Scan- 
dal” belongs light-heartedly with the 

Jeromes (of yore) and the Jacobses. 

According to his Preface, he “wrote these 

stories to satisfy an inward craving—not 

for artistic expression, but for food and 
drink.” Their ready and steady market- 
ableness in England seems to have amply 
justified the effort; but if they are ap- 
plauded here it will be as something 
quaint and a little strange—as not long 
since we applauded Albert Chevalier 
doing his turn, say, between Marshall 
P. Wilder and Henry Dixey. In theme, 
these tales range from the romantic 
comedy of the Guys and the Nancys of 
country-house standing, as in the title- 
story and “Tony and His Conscience,” to 
the cockney farce of “A Bit of Old 

Chelsea” and “The Microbe,” which last 

is in its way the pearl of the collection. 
The writer of the “Port Allington 

Stories” has a less certain though more 

flexible touch. Like all of the story- 

tellers with whom we are here concerned, 
he has the professional air. St. Paul’s 

School—Oxford—London and the writ- 

er’s trade; fifteen years of varied effort 

as journalist, novelist, and short-story 
writer; death at Havrincourt Wood, 

1917: such seems to be the outline of his 

career. What inward craving inspired 

his fiction need not be considered too 
curiously. He worked hard at it and 
made a creditable workman of himself. 

To have the fifteen stories of this group 

dated would have been interesting. It is 

in the six which are properly “Port Al- 
lington Stories” that he seems to have 
come closest to a product of his own. 

They are amusing essays in the field of 

village comedy which E. F. Benson and 

Mrs. Buckrose have been so industriously 
tilling. Port Allington, with its feeble 
pretenders of the Literary and Philo- 

Sophic Society, its gossip, its prudery, its 

unsuspected Mr. Watherstone, is fair 





game for the good-humored satirist. 
Nowhere except in Mrs. Wharton’s 
matchless “Xingu,” and possibly in Mr. 
Benson’s current “Queen Lucia,” have 
the humors of feminine club-made cul- 
ture been more amusingly displayed. 
The other stories are clever exercises in 
various kinds, from Anglo-Indian comedy 
to schoolboy humor, and from the 
studied ghastliness of “The Finless 
Death” to the delicately costumed ro- 
mance of “A Night’s Adventure.” 

The two Englishwomen who are au- 
thors of “Holy Fire” and “The Eve of 
Pascua” are equally versatile practition- 
ers. Both are novelists as well as expert 
short-story tellers. Miss Wylie’s “Shin- 
ing Heights” and “Toward Morning” are 
very different in themselves. “Holy 
Fire” and “Thirst,” the first two and by 
far the longest of these tales, are Russian 
in setting and in source, striking exam- 
ples of that rather desolate sort of 
thing. Follow three sentimental stories 
in the war atmosphere—the returned 
cripple, the cashiered officer finding for- 
lorn refuge at home, the hand-made V.C.; 
then a child story, a popular-psychic 
tale, and last and to me featest of all, 
“An Episcopal Scherzo”—a clever varia- 
tion upon the always engaging theme of 
the innocent saint at large in a naughty 
world. Miss Wylie’s work is frankly 
colored with sentiment. She does not 
ignore the sensibility of the race which 
was not ashamed to sob over Colonel 
Newcome and even Little Nell. 

“Richard Dehan” is a woman, and we 
need not affront her or her sex by calling 
her product “virile.” But it has greater 
vigor and a higher finish than Miss 
Wylie’s, and at least equal variety. These 
tales, we observe, are set in England, 
Spain, France, Egypt, Burma, Italy, Scot- 
land, and certain Zenda regions of ro- 
mance called Moldonia and Sofaria, a 
considerable shifting of scenery for a 
performance of sixteen “turns.” Versa- 
tility is not altogether a sign of strength, 
and some of these stories have the air of 
brilliant experiments. Louis Stevenson 
went before them and “O. Henry.” On 
the whole, and this is their merit, the 
Stevensonian influence or practice is 
stronger. I mean that these narratives 
are unmistakably the work not only of a 
“born story-teller,” but of a careful 
artist. There is a quality in the title- 
story which, with whatever apologies and 
misgivings, we can only suggest by the 
word “style.” It is found again most 
clearly in the more romantic of the tales 
which follow, “The Tribute of a Kiss,” 
“A Game of Ecarte,” and “A Maker of 
Comedies.” But it is not absent from 
the rest—as a quality in distinction from 
a hand-made manner. In short, “Richard 
Dehan” is one of those writers, now rarer 
than ever (or is it only more than ever 
in the minority?), to whom words are 
(Continued on page 254) 
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in order to determine, if possible, the 
course of his development as a drama- 
tist; and, third, from this same examina- 
tion of the plays, to determine the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of his dramatic 
works, The result is a new and most 
interesting picture of this the principal 
dramatic poet of the reign of Charles I. 
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not merely a bag of worn tricks but a 
medium both fluid and controllable for 
the hand of the story-teller who is not 
content with having been born. 

“Grey Fish” is romantic war-stuff— 
not a highly popular commodity just now, 
by all accounts. We shall get back to it 
when we have been permitted to get 
away from it. Meanwhile we don’t mind 
it so much when, as in this case, the ro- 
mance is clearly the main thing. The 
war is frankly a convenience for the 
author in spinning his series of yarns 
about the exploits of Donald Bruce and 
the Little Bird in the ports and waters 
of the Spanish Peninsula. The grey 
fish are German submarines. Bruce is 
an English commercial agent at Bar- 
celona with a remarkable interest in 
German plots. El Pajarillo, “Little 
Bird,” is a husky ex-smuggler of un- 
neutral feeling who is happy to serve 
Donald Bruce and the allied cause by the 
hunting and harrying of the “grey fish.” 

H. W. BOYNTON 


Great Britain in the Pacific 


Tue Paciric: Its Past and Future, and the 
Policy of the Great Powers from the 
Eighteenth Century. By Guy H. Schole- 
field. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

R. SCHOLEFIELD’S volume covers 
much of the same ground, though 
more carefully, that was surveyed by Mr. 

C. B. Fletcher in his volume, reviewed 

some weeks ago, entitled “The Problem 

of the Pacific.” Despite its general title, 
only the history of the annexation by 
the Powers of the smaller South Pacific 

Islands is given any serious discussion. 

New Zealand and its dependencies re- 

ceive only six pages, and Australia only 

incidental consideration. 

The origins of the British policy in the 
Pacific are found in the pioneering dis- 
coveries of Captain Cook and the scien- 
tific rivalries of the French and British 
navigators. Colonial annexations, when 
they began, had for their purpose the 
providing of places to which criminals 
might be deported. In fact, says Mr. 
Scholefield, New South Wales, annexed 
in 1788, was the only Pacific colony will- 
ingly and of set purpose founded by 
Great Britain, and this without any po- 
litical arriére-pensée. During the reigns 
of the last two Georges and William IV, 
offers of sovereignty made to Great 
Britain by native chiefs all over the 
Pacific were repeatedly declined. But 
meanwhile British emigrations to, and 
missionary enterprise in, these islands 
continued; the British navy was con- 
stantly called upon for protection; and 
thus the hand of the British Government 
was forced and British sovereignty re- 
luctantly extended over Australia and 
New Zealand. These imperial interests, 
thus fixed, drew in as dependencies many 








of the other islands. But, as late as the 
eighteen-eighties, the home Government 
looked with complaisance upon the rais- 
ing of the German flag over the Mari- 
anne, Caroline, and Marshall islands, the 
Bismarck archipelago, and even upon the 
large island of New Guinea lying just 
off the northern coast of Australia. In- 
deed, if we may accept the judgment of 
the Australians and New Zealanders, the 
British Government has never pursued a 
sufficiently energetic policy with regard 
to her South Pacific possessions. In 1916 
the Australian Commonwealth Govern- 
ment created a Commission to consider 
the trade of the Pacific and to formulate 
an after-war policy. In its report, made 
two years later, it was urged that the 
British Empire in the Pacific lacked uni- 
formity in the organs of government, 
and that it was imperative that some 
policy should be adopted that would tend 
to weld together its various holdings. 
“It can not be too strongly urged,” the 
Commission said, “‘that it has already be- 
come a pressing necessity to concentrate 
in some new form of government the 
authority of the Crown now scattered 
among so many administrations.” Some 
federal type of union was the solution 
tentatively offered by the Commission. 


Drama 


Margaret Anglin in the 
‘*Woman of Bronze’’— 
Thomas Dixon’s Lincoln 
Play, ““A Man of the 
People”’ 


HE “Woman of Bronze,” Margaret 
Anglin’s new vehicle at the new 
Frazee Theatre, is one of the three or 
four best plays in New York in the com- 
bined excellence of acting, setting, and 
dramaturgy. French art does not appear 
at its best in M. Kistemaecker nor in 
American adaptations, but M. Kiste- 
maecker and American adaptation are 
both seen at their best in the drama 
which Mr. Paul Kester has prepared for 
Miss Anglin. The play in its design and 
much of its fabric is ordinary; it is the 
story of a feeble husband’s cheap en- 
tanglement with a base woman, of an 
artist who forsakes the woman in whom 
his ideals no less than his desires have 
found a wife for a creature in whom his 
art and his manhood go down in common 
shipwreck. Much of the play follows the 
predestined line of emotional melodrama, 
though the line shows sometimes a Pari- 
sian edge, but the third act, in which most 
plays of the kind succumb to banality, 
rises in two major points into affinity 
with the higher drama. The husband 
creeps back to the wife’s feet, and the 
wife and the play are both brave enough 
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to withhold from the audience the longed- 
for sugar-plum of reconciliation. The 
second merit is closely linked to the first. 
In the wife’s look of humane but unfal- 
tering refusal, the cowering husband 
finds the expression he had sought in 
vain for the face of the statue in which 
his fortunes as an artist are bound up. 
This discovery of treasure in doom, this 
Nemesis for the man turning into in- 
spiration and deliverance for the artist, 
is probably only a romantic invention, 
but as romantic invention its beauty and 
vigor are superlative. 

Miss Anglin’s portrayal of Vivian 
Hunt was distinguished. In Vivian 
there are three main things, the finesse, 
the nerves, and the heart. The prob- 
lems for the actress are two: to show the 
nerves through the finesse—a point in 
which Miss Anglin’s success is conspicu- 
ous, and to show the heart beneath and 
through the nerves, a point in which her 
success rises to mastery. Vivian Hunt, 
who has the worldly tact of an ambas- 
sadress, who is histrionic even as Vivian 
Hunt before Margaret Anglin takes a 
hand with her, is made with rare skill 
to render up the woman who lurks be- 
neath her tensions and diplomacies. Miss 
Anglin is sophisticated enough to be able 
to reach and draw forth that final sim- 
plicity which loves and suffers like a 
child in the network of manners and 
sophistications. Miss Anglin gave us 
that rare joy—the joy of really suffering 
in the theatre. The support was effec- 
tive. Mr. John Halliday as Leonard 
Hunt was able to spread a varnish of 
manliness over a character whose core 
was ignominy, and Mr. Langdon Bruce 
contrived to make odiousness here and 
there delectable in Reginald Morton. 

Is Lincoln among the most fixed or the 
most variable of types? It would be 
interesting to imagine an assembly of all 
the Lincolns; it would be interesting in 
particular to dramatize a meeting be- 
tween Mr. Drinkwater’s Abraham Lin- 
coln and Mr. Dixon’s “A Man of the 
People” (published by Appleton, acted at 
the Bijou). It is safe to presume that 
Mr. Dixon’s Lincoln would find some- 
thing set and stilted in Mr. Drinkwater’s, 
and that Mr. Drinkwater’s Lincoln would 
find something aqueous, not to say gush- 
ing, in Mr. Dixon’s. Mr. Dixon’s view of 
mankind confuses the human with the 
humid. Even those of us who are not 
averse to reasonable and seasonable emo- 
tion may be pardoned for a little dis- 
comfiture in the face of a Lincoln who 
breathes deeply, struggles with his emo- 
tions, and “goes on wistfully,” who 
exclaims, “Oh, my God, why don’t it 
come!” and who, when it has come, dis- 
solves in this apostrophe, “Oh my soul, 
lift up thy head!” Notwithstanding 
these leakages, Mr. Dixon’s Lincoln, 
however boyish (or girlish, if you pre- 
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fer) beside Mr. Drinkwater’s, is not 
uninteresting. It is hard to draw an 
uninteresting Lincoln, and Mr. Dixon’s 
own specialty is hardly dulness. 

Mr. Dixon’s story is political—even 
more political than Mr. Drinkwater’s— 
and his temper, as has been indicated, is 
sentimental. Now sentimentality and 
politics are by no means incompatible; 
indeed their amity in the America of 
the moment is a nuisance; but there is 
a technique of politics, a technique of 
conventions, consultations, manifestoes, 
which is unwieldy or unpliable to senti- 
mentality. Mr. Dixon’s play lies mostly 
in this technique, and while its matter is 
not strictly arid, not really difficult, it is 
yet a little too robust for the soft, re- 
laxed, emasculated mood to which Mr. 
Dixon’s sentimentality has reduced us. 

The Republican National Committee 
visits the White House on August 23, 
1864, to obtain Abraham Lincoln’s with- 
drawal from the post of presidential 
nominee. There are two wings in the 
Republican party; there are two wings in 
the Democratic party; there is the rent 
between North and South. The play 
deals with Lincoln’s strategic use of 
these complications and divisions to com- 
mit the North to union and to preserve 
the nomination for himself. Mr. Dixon 
himself clearly feels that all this is haz- 
ardously technical; to enliven his play, 
he sends a young American officer as a 
spy to Richmond to interview Jefferson 
Davis. This sounds promising, but the 
unromantic purport of this romantic en- 
terprise is merely to persuade Jefferson 
Davis to grant an interview to two other 
persons, who aim to extract from him 
nothing more theatrical than a declara- 
tion of policy. Mr. Dixon again feels his 
public slipping from him; so he des- 
patches the young officer to Atlanta on 
a second errand very loosely related to 
the first, and too diminutive and too 
sketchy in the presentation to serve any 
other end than a pretext for a breathless 
terminal scene in the White House in 
which the clicks of the telegraph repeat 
themselves in the vibrations of expectant 
hearts. The play appeals to popular in- 
stincts with obvious though varying 
address, and in combination with Mr. 
Drinkwater’s really notable achievement 
enables the world to compare the revised 
Southern estimate with the revised Eng- 
lish estimate of a personality victorious 
enough to impose revision on the world. 

The performance at the Bijou was 
dreary. Half the third act is cut out. 
Mr. Howard Hall’s Lincoln, while pos- 
sibly more accordant with the facts in 
some points than the consular Lincoln 
of Mr. Frank McGlynn, showed us a 
lugubrious and dilapidated being whom 
one liked with condescension and re- 
spected with difficulty. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


Musicians We Shall See 
Soon in New York 


_" remind us just once more of the 
old saying about art and frontiers, 
the Metropolitan Opera House direc- 
torate, as you perhaps have heard, has 
proposed an exchange of houses, com- 
panies, and managers, to the Covent 
Garden syndicate. The idea, in theory, 
seems to commend itself to the Covent 
Garden manager, though it may not, 
until his forces have been strength- 
ened by the engagement of new singers, 
help his fame. 

But even if Sir Thomas should de- 
cide not to tempt fate too soon, we shall 
have visits from some very brilliant for- 
eigners of note next season; musicians 
who in Europe have won fame. We have 
seen many fine musicians in New York 
within the past ten years. Yet there are 
still a few who have not crossed the seas. 

We may look forward to the visit of 
three shining lights of art, in any case, 
of whom the first and not the least will 
be the Amsterdam director, William 
Mengelberg. The immediate reason for 
his journey to New York is his engage- 
ment, as an associate “guest” conductor, 
by the National Symphony Society. 
Should he repeat the countless triumphs 
he has had, in Holland and elsewhere, 
at Carnegie Hall, it is quite possible he 
will stay in America much longer than 
he meant to, at the outset. Or, if his 
European work should call him back to 
Amsterdam, he may consider a good offer 
to renew his present contract. Or he 
may even be quite willing to leave Am- 
sterdam for an indefinite time, to under- 
take alone the direction of an orchestra 
in some American city, as Nikisch, Tos- 
canini, and some others of his own rank 
did before him. 

William Mengelberg owes his wide 
reputation over here to his activities, not 
in the opera house, but in the concert 
field. I need not tell you that he swears 
by Gustave Mahler. He has a deep, sin- 
cere, but frenzied admiration for the 
dead Viennese master. If he should ever 
get the chance, while in America, he may 
endeavor to convert us to his faith. He 
will find it pretty hard, I think, to reach 
his end. For, while New Yorkers all re- 
spected Gustave Mahler as an exceptional 
conductor, they have never cared to set 
him on a pedestal, like William Mengel- 
berg, as an inspired composer. 

The second of our three distinguished 
visitors will be a Londoner, the com- 
poser Cyril Scott. He is the author of a 
number of delightful and already much- 
liked works, which range from charming 
songs to sonatas and to tone-poems. 

I had the pleasure of enjoying a long 








